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Introduction. Probably epilepsy as a disease entity has a more 
ancient lineage than any other nervous disorder. The word by its 
etymology means to seize upon. We have in this designation as in 
that of apoplexy, to be struck down by the gods, a relic of the spiritu- 
alistic pathology at one time dominant. Its sacred significance as a 
malady is shown in the disease-possession of the priest of Apollo and 
the Sibylline, from which it derived the appellation of the sacred 
disorder. Due either to the resistless grasp of the convulsion, or 
because of the nonriddance of the mythological Shirt of Nessus 
which Hercules was said to have donned and which caused his final 
self destruction, the cognomen, the disease of Hercules, was favored. 
Or perhaps the very intensity of the muscle-knotting in the convul- 
sion, which has strikingly been designated as a “clotted mass of 
movement ”’ induced the ancients to compare the epileptic in the 
struggle of a seizure with the strength of the fabled god. The pub- 
licity into which epileptics thrust themselves in early Roman times 
whenever they visited important assemblies, such as the Comitia, 
gave it the name, the comitial disorder. 

Not alone has epilepsy borne ancient names, but modern descrip- 
tions of the ordinary manifestations of the seizure hardly equal in 
pictorial vividness those of ancient poets. The following is by 
Lucretius, written two thousand years ago: 
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“Oft, too, some wretch, before our startled sight, 
Struck as with lightning, by some keen disease, 
Drops sudden: by the dread attack o’erpowered 
He foams, he groans, he trembles, and he faints ; 
Now rigid, now convulsed, his laboring lungs 
Heave quick, and quivers each exhausted limb. 
Spread through the frame, so deep the dire disease 
Perturbs his spirit; as the briny main 
Foams through each wave beneath the tempest’s ire. 
He groans, since every member smarts with pain, 
And from his inmost breast, with wontless toil, 
Confused and harsh, articulation springs. 

He raves since soul and spirit are alike 

Disturbed throughout, and severed each from each 

As urged above distracted by the bane. 

3ut when, at length, the morbid cause declines, 

And the fermenting humors from the heart 

Flow back—with staggering foot the man first treads, 
Led gradual on to intellect and strength.” 


So long as medical science kept its vision narrowed to the observ- 
ation of the fit, little progress was made in gaining the larger meaning 
of the disease. But modern medicine has undertaken a more exact 
analysis of the bodily and mental functions with the result that we 
are beginning to recognize just what significance the fit itself pos- 
sesses in the morbid economy. Studies upon the blood and bodily 
secretions of indigestion, and the changes induced upon these by 
certain obscure ductless glands heretofore supposed to be without 
specific or vital function, are laying bare a host of data of greatest 
moment for a better understanding of the real nature of this dis- 
order. From time immemorial epileptics as a class exclusive of those 
possessing gross structural brain lesions have been considered pecu- 
liar types of individuals. It has been urged that even though there 
be no gross organic defect in the epileptic makeup the general func- 
tional incompetency of the epileptic economy may be demonstrated. 
Even though this view be eniarged to include the finest methods of 
clinico-pathologic research we find no adequate etiologic ground of a 
physical character for the seizure phenomena in a majority of all 
cases of essential epilepsy. We are therefore thrown back again 
upon the contention that the fault in the constitutional makeup of 
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the epileptic is psychical and can be demonstrated in every case, and 
that somatic defects, when present, are but contributory to the pro- 
duction of the fit phenomena in later life. That is, the main fault 
in the psychobiologic defect is in the psychical sphere. 

To lay the foundation of our thesis one may sum up the opinions 
and observations of the chief investigators of the epileptic per- 
sonality. We find the epileptic constitution has long been recognized 
as the mental stigma of essential epilepsy itself. The main tenets of 
such a character may be present years before the disorder is shown 
in fits. Most frequently defects of personality may be detected in 
earliest childhood. The chief instinctive defects are egocentricity, 
supersensitiveness, and emotional poverty. The potential epileptic 
is intensively self-centered ; hence he fails to project his interests into 
his environment in a normal, healthful manner. Because of this 
character fault, and also because of his innate inheritance, he is, or 
soon becomes, unduly sensitized to all forms of stress. He either 
outwardly shows his supersensitiveness by exhibitions of rage and 
tantrums, or he represses his conflicts, which causes him to develop 
a very unstable, irritable and sullen emotional life, paving the way 
for larger and more difficult adaptations which he cannot meet. Out- 
spoken fits may then occur. By possessing this egocentric, super- 
sensitive makeup the potential epileptic fails to make the degree of 
environmental contact which would lead him into a broad and rich 
experience with life, and sooner or later he fails to acquire a well 
rounded emotional development. This deficit may or may not limit 
his purely intellectual equipment in later life. Previously endowed 
with the instinctive defects above noted, the increased demands of 
adolescence and adult life increase his difficulties until the breaking 
point is reached. Hand in hand with the handicap of defective en- 
dowment occurs disintegration of habits and character, known as 
deterioration,* which often precedes actual epileptic seizures for a 
considerable time. This accounts for the fact that an essential epi- 
leptic, from the very nature of his makeup, is usually doomed to 
mental failure if proper measures to controvert his innate faults are 
not taken at the earliest possible moment. 

Aside from outspoken seizures, a brief account must be here 


* Should the reader desire more detailed analysis of the gradual dis- 
organization of habits and character which the epileptic suffers in his enduring 
disease, he is referred to the excellent monograph of MacCurdy on Epileptic 
Deterioration, Psych. Bull., April, 1916. 
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introduced to explain certain types of mental reactions in epileptics. 
Transitory mental states may occur such as violent tantrums, leth- 
argies, dreamy states and the like. They were marked in Napoleon 
and also Mahomet, occurring periodically and independent of obvious 
causes. When these milder epileptic reactions are taken in conjunc- 
tion with the known presence of severe seizures they become objects 
of interest and may be spoken of as periodic states of ill humor, of 
which the vast majority of all epileptics present evidences sooner or 
later. These milder states of epileptic reactions in which there is a 
marked emotional tension without much involvement of conscious- 
ness bear an extraordinary resemblance to each other. The lethargies 
and stupors of Napoleon often reported to have occurred under great 
emotional or mental tension and the ecstasies and states of false 
hearing of Mahomet known as his “ divine revelations ”’, are instances 
in point. These states vary, of course, in intensity. Sometimes the 
intervals are so regular that the time of recurrence may be approx- 
imately foretold. Napoleon’s attendants considered digestive difficul- 
ties as portents of these stupors and lethargies. Epileptic individuals 
predisposed to these milder reactions often awaken in a peevish, 
irritable, faultfinding, threatening or menacing mood. They may be 
in a state of anxious restlessness or borne down by forebodings, as 
was Napoleon before the Battles of Borodino, Aspern-Essling, and 
Waterloo, when he felt low spirited, troubled with sad thoughts, and 
had presentiments. Epileptics often experience a feeling of numb- 
ness, a pressure in the head or pit of the stomach, a ringing in the 
ears (Mahomet) or confusion of thought. Oftentimes they are un- 
able to do any decisive piece of work. They wander about, sometimes 
remain in bed, and may attempt suicide, as Napoleon did at Fontaine- 
bleau during his retreat from Moscow in 1813. Less often these 
individuals develop states of expansiveness or ecstasy—which were 
so characteristic of Mahomet—both with and without actual fits 
preceding them. Ill humors and ecstasies may in time become so 
pronounced as to literally constitute a more or less enduring delu- 
sional state (epileptic insanity) with the greatest emotional irritability 
and anxiety, accompanied by false hearing. The picture of persecu- 
tion which often arises is then not so very dissimilar to the paranoidal 
states of other more definite psychoses. The persecutory and anxiety 
state in epileptics, however, is different from that in true paranoia 
in that the productions and conduct of the epileptic are continually 
varying from day to day while the state of consciousness is not so 
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clear as seen in classic paranoia. Regarding this latter state in 
epileptics one may recall Napoleon’s outbursts of rage, calling his 
generals vipers, traitors and fools, expressed during the stress of the 
later campaigns in Russia and the Hundred Days. While these 
periods of ill humor may occur after or quite independent of actual 
fits, they usually precede severe attacks or occur in those epileptics 
who have grand attacks at long intervals. Usually a severe seizure 
clears the mental atmosphere of these threatenings for a long period, 
showing that the latter are really but the slighter manifestations of 
the underlying disease. These mild reactions are more or less 
pronouncedly evident in every epileptic. As ecstasies are the usual 
manifestations of exalted states of mental explosions of epilepsy, so 
we have either following or independent of them befogged states or 
stupors. In many epileptics there is as profound a clouding of con- 
sciousness as though an actual fit had taken place. An instance is 
shown in Napoleon at the rout at Waterloo and after the Battle of 
Jena where no actual fits seem to have occurred. In many epileptics 
alcoholic and diet indiscretions often precede these states. Thus we 
find Napoleon’s attendants encouraged him to take cathartics, quanti- 
ties of hot water and hot ablutions, to which Napoleon was chronically 
addicted anyway. 

Notwithstanding we have undertaken to show that the great dis- 
order of epilepsy is essentially a mental disease with a physical ex- 
pression shown in the periodic fit discharge, we do not intend to 
burden the present thesis with this more advanced contention but 
shall enumerate of first importance the epileptic attacks as a neces- 
sary proof that these men were essentially epileptic because of the 
exhibition of actual fits. We shall then give a more definite picture 
of their epileptic traits. As might be expected in such a nervous 
disorder, a question of diagnosis might arise: Were the attacks 
actually epileptic in nature or were they something else? Much 
time is still spent threshing out such data although the reports of 
symptoms of attacks are carefully and painstakingly recorded by 
skilled observers. When the suspected epileptic individual has in- 
frequent attacks incompletely observed and variously reported the 
diagnosis is then a nice question. In the cases of Mahomet, Cesar 
and Napoleon not a few reporters were biased, in part through per- 
sonal attachment to the historic genius or they thought the presence 
of so grave a disorder detracted from the lustre and worth of their 
patron. For instance, in the memoirs of Napoleon’s secretary, 
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de Bourrienne, he states, “It has been repeated, over and over 
again, that Napoleon was subject to attacks of epilepsy; but during 
the eleven years that I was almost constantly with him I never ob- 
served any symptoms which in the least degree denoted that malady.’’* 
and 





In epileptic persons who have bizarre manifestations of fits 
there are several well known types—the stigmata of severe attacks 
resulting in scars and bruises are most frequently absent. The pres- 
ence of convulsive attacks with loss of consciousness, attended or 
followed by states of mild confusion, are all that may ordinarily be 
necessary for a diagnosis of epilepsy. But when the well known 
epileptic character is also shown to be present, the diagnosis of the 
malady is almost infallible. That neither Caesar nor Napoleon had 
very frequent or severe attacks is well known, hence the deteriora- 
tion in potential effectiveness these illustrious characters possessed 
was not marked from the attacks, but such as did exist must be 
ascribed to the natural weakening of the total personality because of 
instinctive or inherent defects. The natural weakening of resistence 
in the potential epileptic is well shown in the occurrence of attacks at 
periods of unusual or prolonged stress, as exhibitions of fits in Na- 
poleon at the Eighteenth Brumaire, the Egyptian Campaign, after the 
Battle of Jena, in the Russian Invasion and at the Battle of Waterloo. 

Not a little of the mystical was present in both Napoleon and 
Czsar. Witness the archaic religious formulations with which Na- 
poleon contemplated astronomy, and Czsar’s reliance upon the au- 
guries and the desire for restoration of outworn systems of pagan 
worship. These outcroppings were the more remarkable inasmuch 
as they occurred in characters egoistic and narcistic; these latter 
traits are more often a personal replacement of the supernatural 
powers which they lauded. The piety of the epileptic, however, is 
proverbial. Occasionally the strategic capacity even in such a military 
leader as Napoleon is overcome and seriously interfered with by 
mystical tendencies and forebodings. 

The degree with which the egoistic or narcistic projections of the 
epileptic is capable even in peaceful efforts is shown in a number of 
literary geniuses who have been known to be epileptic. Perhaps the 
best one to illustrate this point is Dostoevsky, and we may profitably 
begin our expositions of the epileptic character with a brief summary 
of the epileptic makeup and its significance in the life and works of 
this Russian novelist. 


* De Bourrienne, Vol. 1, p. 309. 
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I. DostToEvsky 


Dostoevsky was born in Moscow in 1823, and was the son of a 
physician. Their circumstances in life were moderate and he led 
a life confined in small compass. Not much is known of his child- 
hood. His mother was sickly and died of consumption in 1836. He 
was intensely devoted to her and had a hysteric episode after her 
death in which he lost his voice. He was very impressionable and 
imitative, and was on the lookout for the novel. The father under- 
took the boy’s education. He was a stern man, a military physician, 
and was a stickler for discipline; Dostoevsky had an intense antag- 
onism toward him, and revolted to his tutors, who fed him upon the 
gruesome tales his fancy craved. In 1831 the boy moved to the 
country and there plunged into rural life, developing a love for nature, 
and became absorbed in folklore from peasants. He was much 
given to revery. As a reader he was precocious and he limited him- 
self to literature proper. He was a great admirer of Pushkin, also 
an epileptic, whose death in a duel occurred near that of his mother’s. 
In 1837, when Dostoevsky was nearly fifteen, he entered the School 
of Engineering at Petersburg and remained four years, but found 
the discipline very severe. He remained an engineer only until 
1844, when he at once devoted himself to his first novel, “ Poor 
Folks”. Soon afterwards he became a member of a literary coterie 
to which belonged Tolstoi and other to-be-famous men. His novels 
were very successful and he was a prolific writer. An alarming 
symptom of his early life was a lethargic sleep, probably epileptic in 
character. A state of depression coupled with anxiety about the 
future troubled him. At times he lived in a dream for long periods. 
Evidently his numerous nervous and mental symptoms were all 
psychogenic. His lethargic sleeps, however, suggest that he was 
already on the way to an epileptic career. One medical man who 
treated him before his exile pronounced him of the epileptic tempera- 
ment, and said that some of his disturbed episodes were so severe 
that his mental integrity was threatened. Quite some time before his 
epilepsy developed his personality underwent further changes; he 
had periods of extreme irritability, embittered himself with govern- 
mental authority and suffered in lonely exile, and perhaps the attacks 
carried off much of the pent up repression of desire, as has been 
noted in many another epileptic. He had childish tantrums and odd 
ways of defying the physician’s orders. He inconvenienced his 
friends by requiring the household arrangements to be changed to 
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suit his own convenience. He was intensely egoistic, and most of his 
reported conversations were but monologues on his part. 

In the youthful recollections of Sonia Kowalewsky she says that 
she and her sister knew of Dostoevsky’s disease but never dared to 
speak to him of it. He himself once introduced the subject and told 
how the first attack came about. It was something as follows: While 
in exile he had been punished in the house of correction. He was 
isolated from his fellow beings and could exchange ideas with no 
rational person. Suddenly an old friend visited him, on an Easter 
night. Forgetting the sacredness of the occasion, both began to 
converse on literature, art, philosophy and religion, during which 
hours passed. The friend was an atheist while Dostoevsky was a be- 
liever in Christ and immortality, and an argument started. It was 
now early morning and Dostoevsky thought he heard the bells begin 
to call the faithful to arise. Dostoevsky felt a sense of ecstasy, and 
thought he was in Paradise. During this ecstasy he had his first 
attack. In the first attack the sound of church bells was an auditory 
aura, as Dostoevsky admitted afterward that no bells really rang. 
The unspeakably ecstatic feeling was associated with nearness to 
Heaven or Paradise. As a rule Dostoevsky had convulsions 
monthly, sometimes, however, twice a week. When he lived abroad, 
in a milder climate and was spared from sources of excitement, his 
attacks were much less frequent. Strakoff was present at an attack 
in 1865. The novelist visited him late in the evening, and a lively 
conversation was soon in progress. The subject is not recalled, but 
it was abstract and weighty. Dostoevsky became enthusiastic and 
paced the floor; in enraptured tones he spoke of things sublime. 
As Strakoff made a remark of approval, the novelist turned his 
inspired face full upon him, and his exalted excitement was readily 
seen. Dostoevsky paused for a moment as if in search of a word, 
with open mouth, but no utterance followed. Strakoff felt that 
something was about to happen. Suddenly from his open mouth 
came a peculiar, prolonged and meaningless cry, and Dostoevsky fell 
senseless. He had convulsions and foamed at the mouth. Dostoevsky 
told Strakoff that he always had a feeling of ecstasy before these 
attacks. His sensations of happiness were so intense that no normal 
mind could experience them. He said his feelings were in complete 
harmony with the world, and for a few seconds of them one would 
give ten years of his life. The attacks sometimes caused slight in- 
juries, and the convulsions were followed by muscular pains. There 
was often a temporary failure of memory and for two or three days 
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he felt quite prostrated, and very melancholy. He was possessed by 
a certain anguish and irritability which could hardly be mastered. 
He felt himself a criminal guilty of some offense unknown to him. 
One of his characters in his novel entitled “The Karamasoff 
Brothers ” suffers in the same way and for the same reason. Milu- 
koff, another who knew him, speaks of certain alleged peculiarities 
of Dostoevsky, such as avoiding acquaintances on the street, refusing 
to acknowledge greetings in society, and he even would ask, “ Who 
is that man?” when greeted by some friend. Milukoff admits that 
such things may have occurred, but is certain that if Dostoevsky be- 
haved in that manner it was after an attack. Dostoevsky had once 
taken tea at Milukoff’s house, and just as a glass was handed to 
him he turned pale, began to totter and as soon as he was led to a 
sofa he had a fit. Fifteen minutes later he asked what had befallen 
him. When told he should stay all night, he refused decidedly, say- 
ing he must go home, but could not or would not give a reason for 
going. He even refused a carriage to the station, saying he needed 
the walk. His host nevertheless went along. As they were passing 
through a park Dostoevsky came to a halt and whispered that he felt 
an attack coming on. He was led to a bench but no attack appeared. 
Next day Milukoff visited Dostoevsky at his home; the latter was 
very weak and did not at first recognize him. 

It appears from Solowjew that Dostoevsky had his first attack 
while in exile and was never afterwards free. He remembered down 
to the finest details everything which happened to him before the 
disease appeared—every event in his life, every face, everything 
which he had ever read or heard. But of that which happened after 
the first attack, much had been forgotten. He often completely for- 
got those who had been well known to him. He even forgot much 
that he himself wrote. In writing his romance, “ The Devil” the 
contents of the book were forgotten and he often had to reread the 
preceding chapters before he could go ahead with the story. 

After a crisis Dostoevsky was often insufferable. His nervous 
state was so marked that he was quite irresponsible. He often came 
in the room like a black cloud, forgot to greet people and sought op- 
portunities to quarrel. It appeared to Dostoevsky that everything 
which was said to him was vexing, insulting, or it was done to 
excite him. The conversation had to be brought to his pet subjects; 
he would then become enthused. After an hour of such gentle treat- 
ment he would be in the best of humor. Only his pallor, brilliant 
eyes and heavy breathing showed that he was mentally disturbed. 
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All of the outcroppings of Dostoevsky’s egoistic and infantile 
feelings and ideas in the minor attacks and in the beginnings of the 
major attacks are over and over again elaborated in his novels. Lest 
too much stress be placed upon the epileptic’s own responsibility and 
his shortcomings for his disease Dostoevsky now and then accounts 
for the epilepsy in many of his novel characters by family heredity 
from which his creations sprang. He was one of the most sub- 
jective of authors, and his novel characters were created from his 
own. His own gloomy moods are depicted in his works. Russian 
alienists long marvelled at his expert knowledge of psychopathology, 
which he evidently obtained from self study. 

In Dostoevsky’s works we find no less than five types of epi- 
leptics, several of which we will cite briefly. In “ The Landlady ”’, 
written in 1847, before he had developed his full talent, is a char- 
acter named Murin, an old man, in whom we see the epileptic 
character without effort. He has the moods of Dostoevsky when 
the latter was young. The attacks described, however, are crude, 
as any layman might view them. Murin has a seizure after drinking 
a glass of wine. The second type is represented by “ Nelly’, in a 
work written in 1861 after Dostoevsky had been banished and had 
had time to study his own case. The influence of heredity is shown 
in this work. The grandfather was “odd”; the mother was ex- 
alted, readily excited and inclined to reveries. Her stubbornness in 
holding certain ethical views was readily mistaken for a strong will. 
The child’s life was miserable and became worse after the mother’s 
death. She was of pronounced epileptic character; her attacks are 
described by Dostoevsky as follows: “ After a prolonged stare she 
gave a fearful cry, her face was distorted, and she fell to the floor. 
After the convulsions she looked fixedly at the person as if trying to 
collect her thoughts. At last her face lighted up as she began to 
comprehend. For a long time she could not collect her thoughts 
and murmured meaningless words. Reality was much mixed with 
fancies, and it seemed that something fearful excited her soul. 
Finally she fell into a deep sleep. Her face, despite the sleep, showed 
great fear and a painful longing. Once when Nelly was requested 
by the physician to take medicine, she spat it out three times in 
succession in his face. Astonished at his good nature she began to 
sob in despair.” In his work we see excitability, moodiness, sensi- 
tiveness, suspicion, want of psychic balance and endless oscillation 
between exaltation and apathy. The third type is seen in “The 
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Idiot ” written in 1868. The boy described had had attacks since 
earliest childhood. Sent to Switzerland for treatment he improved 
so much under expert care that he figures in the story as a well de- 
veloped human being whose appearance betrayed nothing. His eyes 
were large and blue with a leaden color of the iris and a fixed look 
which to some suggested epilepsy. There was in him something silent 
and melancholy. This epileptic, the Count Mischkin, is a good man, 
and has fine feelings; abnormal only is his naiveté, which often 
borders on stupidity. His will is weak, so that it lends him something 
boyish and immature. Like Dostoevsky himself, he writes a beauti- 
ful hand. Associated with Mischkin are accounts of the twilight 
state, also the feelings and thoughts of an epileptic in his “ sound” 
moments ; thus to quote the author’s text, “ At times he looked about 
him with great curiosity, but most frequently was quite indifferent, 
not even knowing where he himself was going. He lived in painful 
excitement and restlessness, wishing to be alone, yet finding solitude 
unbearable. Presently he finds himself occupied with something, a 
former employment. He has been so occupied for a long time but 
has not known it. He begins to seek something but at once forgets it. 
After half an hour he resumes the search restlessly. He knew that 
before his attacks he is distracted, often confusing objects and faces 
and requiring all his efforts to prevent blunders. It was necessary 
to give his full attention for a long time to everything he saw. In 
his epileptic states there would suddenly be a clearing up of con- 
sciousness, when his mind would glow and all his old powers return. 
The sensation of living, of self consciousness, would be accentuated 
tenfold. These periods, however, lasted but an instant. During 
their existence all excitement, doubt, restlessness vanished suddenly, 
replaced by full harmony, joy and hope. These bright moments, 
however, really presaged convulsive attacks and therefore were un- 
endurable. He looked back on them, however, as glimpses of a 
higher existence but nevertheless pathological. This was the paradox 
of his disease. There could be no doubt of the beauty of these mo- 
ments. One such experience compensated for all the evil of the 
disease and was worth a whole lifetime. In such moments he felt 
that some day time would cease to exist.” After a series of strong 
psychic disturbances, minor attacks and psychic episodes Mischkin’s 
reason begins to darken, and at the end of the story we find him in a 
Swiss institute hopelessly demented. The fourth type of epileptic is 
Kiriloff in “ The Devil”, which Dostoevsky wrote in 1871 and 1872, 
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when his disease was beginning to tell on him, as was plainly evi- 
dent in the character of the book. The circumstantial, detailed treat- 
ment is characteristic of thé epileptic activity, and as a result the 
work lacks in cohesiveness. Malice and intolerance are also shown 
to a remarkable degree. To quote text from this book, Kiriloff “ ex- 
ternally presented nothing singular but his speech is striking. He 
speaks in monosyllables or broken sentences and one notices at once 
that his thinking is difficult. He has no convulsions but psychic 
equivalents. ‘For seconds, not over five or six in all, there is a 
sudden feeling of infinite harmony which fills the whole of existence ’. 
This feeling is not earthly nor is it necessarily heavenly. But an 
earthly being cannot tolerate it, and must be physically transformed 
or perish. It is as if one suddenly felt within him the whole of 
Nature and said, ‘ Yes, this is Truth’. So the Creator might have 
spoken as he finished the world. Here is no commotion, only 
simple joy. Terrible it is that these feelings are so clear, this joy so 
powerful. If this mood should last over five seconds the soul could 
not endure it and must perish. During these few seconds one lives 
through an entire life. Of what need is posterity, when the entire 
goal of life has been attained.’’ We find that Kiriloff has one or two 
of these experiences weekly, and they never usher in severe attacks. 
He was told that they would do so eventually. Mahomet flew through 
the entire heavens before the water could flow from a can. It 
required five seconds to empty the can, and for Mahomet to have an 
epileptic fit. 

All of the outcroppings of Dostoevsky’s egoistic and infantile 
feelings and ideas in the minor attacks and in the beginnings of the 
major attacks are over and over again elaborated in his novels, as 
we have seen. It is interesting to note the probable unconscious work- 
ings in his mind when he wrote “ The Devil”; no psychoanalyst 
needs to be told that the devil is the father-symbol in a derogatory 
sense. In it all lies a virile hate which Dostoevsky cannot repress or 
seems to make little effort to do so. It even goes far to mar an 
otherwise admirable piece of writing. Dostoevsky told a friend that 
he so hated the book and its subject he could never reread it once 
it had been written. The malice and intolerance shown in this novel 
is much more than the situation would ordinarily seem to demand, 

Thus we see in Dostoevsky’s personality the disorganization of 
the mind, the replacement of bad judgment, faulty memory and 
childish reversions in character as a result of the inroads made by 
his disease. 
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II. NAPOLEON 


Perhaps the most accurate account of an actual fit in Napoleon 
is given by Talleyrand,* who in September, 1805, received instruc- 
tions to accompany him to Strasburg. The day of Napoleon’s de- 
parture from that city Talleyrand had dinner with the Emperor, 
and on leaving the table Napoleon went to see the Empress. He 
had only been with her a few minutes when suddenly he came out 
of her apartment, went to Talleyrand and took him by the arm and 
led him into his room. M. de Remusuat, the first chamberlain, en- 
tered at the same time and they had hardly reached the Emperor’s 
room when he fell on the floor. He barely had time to ask that the 
door be closed. Talleyrand tore away Napoleon’s cravat, as it 
seemed to choke him. He groaned and foamed at the mouth, and 
had convulsions which ceased after a quarter of an hour. He was 
then placed in a chair and was able to speak. When he had dressed 
himself Napoleon enjoined secrecy on the two who had witnessed 
his seizure. Half an hour later he was on his way to Carlsruhe, and 
on reaching Stuttgart he wrote to Talleyrand, ending his letter with 
the words, “I am well”. 

From the foregoing positive statement one could hardly avoid 
being convinced that Napoleon had genuine epileptic fits, yet there 
are those who state that Napoleon merely suffered from syncopal or 
fainting attacks due to a hereditary defective circulation, but to those 
acquainted with ordinary fainting due to a weak heart and the so- 
called epileptic vertigo or petit mal, one is forced to the conclusion 
that Napoleon’s slighter attacks were not merely cardiac dizziness but 
that the episodes were genuine petit mal of the epileptic disorder 
itself. It is possible that some doubts of their epileptic nature might 
be entertained if Napoleon did not have major seizures as well as 
twilight states, lethargies and transitory befogged epileptic reactions 
so common in ordinary epilepsy. It is well known that rapid and 
slow heart action are sometimes normal and often a family peculiar- 
ity. It is stated that Napoleon had a pulse of only forty beats per 
minute. I have seen several epileptics whose pulse rate never reached 
more than fifty per minute. In such persons it is conceivable that 
sudden shock or fright might easily induce syncope or fainting attacks 
without the episode being essentially epileptic in character, but in all 
syncopal attacks of an epileptic nature the mind after the attack is 


* Talleyrand, “From Consul to Emperor,” Classic Memoirs, London, 
Pp. 330. 
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clouded and there are slight spasmodic twitchings of the smaller 
muscles, such as were noted in Napoleon at the arbitrary dismissal 
of the assembly at the Eighteenth Brumaire. It is recorded that 
his face bore a pallor, he reeled into the arms of his aides and was 
carried out into the open air. For a few moments his personal cause 
seemed lost and on resumption to partial consciousness he made in- 
coherent remarks, addressing his colleagues with all manner of re- 
proachful epithets. This incoherency and type of raving is not 
unfamiliar to epileptologists, and is known as a state of automatism 
or transient delirium during which the individual may perform pur- 
poseless acts or make apparently meaningless remarks. Of recent 
years these short twilight states have been an object of notation and 
study, and we find the train of thought always concerns the subject's 
own desires and personal conflicts. The attack, the toxic agent, or 
the fever but uncorks and liberates the normally repressed and 
usually unconscious motives. Thus Napoleon at the Eighteenth 
Brumaire reviled those who opposed him, considered them enemies 
of the State (meaning himself) and that they should therefore be 
destroyed or imprisoned. In point of fact his remarks were not 
without meaning to those about him; they were so glaringly in- 
tended to carry out his own personal ends that Lucien felt it neces- 
sary to come to his brother’s aid and put a smoother interpretation to 
Napoleon's illy concealed vituperation.* 

Of the epileptic episodes in Egypt, we have little documentary 
evidence. It is not difficult to imagine, however, that Napoleon was 
laboring under a peculiarly stressful period. The situation after the 
destruction of the French fleet portended not only ultimate disaster 
to the French cause in Egypt but it held a special fateful consequence 
for Napoleon’s personal ambitions. This period of stress might 
easily have preceded the epileptic attacks mentioned by Talleyrand 
but which the latter did not personally witness. Furthermore the 
stress plus the “ nervous attacks” may well have accounted for the 
temporary dimming or eclipse of Napoleon’s usual military genius 
and the exhibition of a faulty judgment, especially in the siege of 
Acre and the razing of the latter. Still following in the chronological 
order, we have a striking picture of Napoleon in one of his so-called 
somnolences immediately after the Battle of Jena: His generals 
stand in an expectant, solemn group about the sitting figure of 
Napoleon in a dozing, lethargic attitude. They were all waiting his 


* Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. V, p. 106 
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resumption of the direction of the pursuit of the defeated Prussians. 
A few hours of delay engendered thereby permitted the partial escape 
of Frederick William’s decimated and routed army. The battle was 
therefore not a fully decisive one as might have otherwise been.* 
The escape of the French from their precarious position might be 
better accounted for by the severe form of epileptic prostration of 
the clever strategist, the Archduke Ferdinand suffered from at the 
time. It is well known that after a series of epileptic attacks the 
subject is often reduced to a state of physical and mental impotence 
for days. 

The minor epileptic symptoms (somnolences and lethargies) from 
which Napoleon suffered when under great stress, and especially when 
he ate immoderately and rapidly, as at the special dinners he at- 
tended in Germany at the amassing of the Grand Army to conquer 
Russia, are pertinent to our thesis. It is recorded that while sitting 
his horse on the march and wearied by prolonged mental strain he 
had frequent episodes of lethargy, and his attendants often caught 
their leader’s muttering remarks, “ The conquest of Russia—Europe 
—the World”. What could have been a more fitting automatic 
release of Napoleon’s soul striving than in these words expressed in 
an automatic mental content. They could hardly have been merely 
a somnambulist’s prattle, for on no previous occasions was Napoleon 
ever found guilty of somnambulic performances. His sleep is always 
recorded to have been sound and was even compared to the immobil- 
ity of death. At the Battle of Borodino as at Jena we find the epi- 
leptic malady disturbing the military genius of Napoleon. In this 
instance, however, instead of the disorder merely hindering a com- 
plete victory as at Jena it nearly cost Napoleon a disastrous defeat. 
The Battle of Borodino began about six a. m. but Napoleon suffered 
from one of his attacks and its subsequent depression at midday so 
that afterwards the conduct of the conflict had to be entrusted to his 
marshals undirected. The outcome was disappointing. There was 


* As an aside it might be interesting to note here that the Battle of 
Austerlitz which Napoleon was fond of calling the “Battle of the Three 
Emperors,” might also be christened the “ Battle of the Three Epileptics.” 
The Russian Emperor Paul was epileptic and died an epileptic dement, 
while the Archduke Charles was also known to suffer from epileptic fits. 
Indeed, the indecisive battle of Aspern-Essling preceding the fateful dis- 
astrous battle of Wagram six weeks later was probably rendered so by a 
series of fits from which the Archduke suffered the day after the Battle of 
Aspern-Essling. The boastful Austrians even have a monument to the 
doughty Archduke commemorating him as the “ victor over Napoleon.” 
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no decisive effect as at Wagram and the guard was not even called 
on to move. Ultimately the sun went down on an undecided field. 
The French though sustaining fewer casualties, suffered a moral 
reaction far greater than the Russians. How much of the ill-con- 
sidered judgment of the Russian Campaign, especially the advance 
beyond the Nieman, was due to the renewed activity of his nervous 
malady at this time cannot be postulated, but it is definitely recorded 
that the retreat was on the whole a masterful one, in spite of the fear- 
ful odds Napoleon encountered. It is stated that so far as Napoleon 
himself was concerned at the resumption of simple food and the 
restoration of normal physical hygiene he at once returned to a state 
of excellent mental and physical vigor. His gait was firm, his eyes 
clear, his expression alert, and he exhibited a cleverness and resource- 
fulness of mind hardly ever equalled before. 

Finally, what manifestations of attacks have we in the Hundred 
Days regime? The crushing blow of the final defeat at Waterloo 
might well have prostrated a much less sensitive egotist than Na- 
poleon. It is recorded that after the annihilation of the guard and 
Napoleon saw his cause was utterly ruined, he fell into one of his 
epileptic lethargies and in the confusion about him came near being 
captured. Sitting his horse in a somnolent lethargy, he was sup- 
ported in this position by two of his faithful attendants. Thus he 
rode from the field, his great head rolling about on his shoulders, 
in a state of dejection and utter collapse. It was some little time 
after that he sufficiently regained his physical and mental vigor to 
make the slight effort of a mastery and genius still his. 

Not only were the immediate epileptic episodes of one sort or 
another attended by dire consequences in Napoleon’s life but a fact 
of greater moment was that although the attacks in themselves were 
but the extreme gestures of an epileptic personality, the substratum 
of the makeup itself, crassly egoistic and antisocial, was dedicated 
to the accomplishment of a goal which could hardly be otherwise 
than an evil one for France and the world in general. Fortunately 
great genius such as Napoleon’s is rarelv combined in the epileptic 
as a class, for thus equipped their potentiality for harm to them- 
selves and others would render them more of a social menace. Finally, 
the operations of the epileptic makeup of Napoleon upon the events 
and activities of his time are so patent that it is perhaps idle for us 
to detail them here. One may say in conclusion that it is often asked, 
why did not Napoleon have more frequent epileptic attacks during 
his lifetime? One may never exactly predict whether individuals 
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possessing certain degrees of epileptic makeup may or may not have 
frequent attacks—there are many factors to be considered. For 
instance, Napoleon was greatly successful for years in fulfilling his 
ambitious desires. To a great degree he was able more or less 
satisfactorily to objectivate his keenest egoistic instincts. Indeed, 
Napoleon once said to Madame Récamier that the difference between 
himself and the idealists of his time was that he saw the vision and 
also the successive practical steps whereby he could approximate the 
goal to its final attainment—a desideratum devoutly to be wished for 
in the general treatment of nervous invalids, and epileptics in 
particular. 

Why did not Napoleon have a renewed outbreak of his disease at 
St. Helena, where his whole life ambition was suddenly checked for- 
ever? We may simply reply that he did, but instead of the more 
vulgar type of epileptic seizure his epileptic reactions were shown in 
his conduct toward the English Governors, his own household, and 
the guests who frequented the island. Perhaps no interned epileptic 
ever has manifested a more continuous exhibition of his epileptic 
makeup than Napoleon did in his enforced incarceration at St. 
Helena. No one may say how much his attendants, both official 
and personal, might have been saved in the “wear and tear” of 
their associations with him had Napoleon exhibited actual epileptic 
fits instead of the conduct disorders which he presented. 

Only those portions of the documentary accounts of the life of 
Napoleon which show the existence of defective instincts and their 
later evolution in the adult epileptic character will be requisitioned. 

Napoleon was born at Ajaccio in Corsica on the 15th of August, 
1769. The epileptic traits in his character were probably derived 
from the maternal side of his family ascendants. His mother, al- 
though well born and of remotely noble descent, was of peasant 
nature. She was hardy, unsentimental, frugal, and sometimes un- 
scrupulous. She was unmoved in prosperity and undaunted in 
adversity. It was mainly to his mother that the famous son owed 
his tremendous, even gigantic physical and nervous endurance. His 
father, naturally of an indolent temperament, after offering a half 
hearted though for a time enthusiastic support to the rebellious 
Corsican patriot Paoli, readily submitted to the resumption of peace 
offered by General Vaux, the French commander. Charles died in 
his thirty-ninth year, of the so-called hereditary disease of cancer of 
the stomach, but Napoleon’s mother continued in full possession of 
her faculties until her death at eighty-nine. 
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In accounting for the natural turbulence of his disposition, Na- 
poleon was fond of saying that it could hardly have been otherwise 
when he “ was born amid the cries of the dying, and the groans of 
the oppressed.” In further delineation of his character, Napoleon, 
while in exile said, ““ Nothing awed me; I feared no one. I was a 
terror to everybody. It was my brother Joseph with whom I had 
most to do; he was beaten, bitten, scolded, and I had put the blame 
on him almost before he knew what he was about, was telling tales 
about him almost before he could collect his wits. My mama Letizia 
strove to restrain my warlike temper; she would not put up with my 
defiant petulance.”’* 

Napoleon’s continued defective adaptation was markedly shown 
in his school attendance in his sixth year, at a dame’s school. There 
the boys teased him because his stockings were always down over his 
shoes. He met their taunts with blows. According to his own story 
he was fearless in the face of superior numbers. His mother de- 
clared he was a perfect imp of a child. Of French he knew not a 
word ; he had lessons at school in his mother tongue, which he learned 
to read under the instruction of the Abbe Recco. Of his early child- 
hood this scanty information is all we possess. With slight additions 
from other sources it is substantially Napoleon’s own account of him- 
self in that last period of self-examination before his death, when, 
to him, as to other men, consistency seems the highest virtue. In 
such efforts he was, doubtless, striving to compound with his con- 
science by emphasizing the adage that the child is father to the 
man—that he was born what he had always been.* 

Well endowed though he proved to be intellectually, Napoleon 
was quite one-sided in mental development. For instance, he never 
learned to speak or write French well. It was, however, in the 
social or emotional adaptive faculties that he showed most marked 
traits of inferiority. He was a sober, thoughtful boy; he played 
with no one and took walks alone. The boys of Autun on one occa- 
sion brought the sweeping charge of cowardice against all inhabitants 
of Corsica, in order to exasperate him. “If they (the French) had 
been but four to one”’, was the calm, phlegmatic answer of the ten- 
year-old-boy, “they would never have taken Corsica; but they were 
ten to one.” “ But you had a fine general—Paoli”, interrupted the 
narrator. “ Yes, sire,” was the reply, uttered with an air of dis- 


* Sloane, “ Life of Napoleon Bonaparte,” p. 20, 1896. 
* Sloane, p. 20. 
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content, and in the very embodiment of ambition; “I should much 
like to emulate him”. The description of the youth at this time was 
not flattering. His complexion was sallow, his hair stiff, his figure 
slight, his expression lusterless, his manner insignificant. Moreover, 
he spoke broken French with an Italian accent.* While at the school 
at Autun he at least enjoyed the sympathetic society of his mild and 
unemotional brother Joseph, who smoothed many a rough place; 
but at the Military Academy at Brienne he was entirely without 
companionship, resenting from the outset both the ill-natured attacks 
of others and the playful personal allusions they indulged in. Dark, 
solitary and untamed, the new scholar assumed the indifference of 
wounded vanity, despised all pastimes, and found delight either in 
books or in scornful exasperation of his comrades when compelled 
to associate with them. There were quarrels and bitter fights, and 
sometimes in a kind of frenzy he inflicted serious wounds on his 
fellow students. At length even the teachers mocked him, and de- 
prived him of his position as captain in the school battalion. Latin 
he disliked, and treated with disdainful neglect. His particular apti- 
tudes turned to mathematics and history. He was quick in his per- 
ceptions; the rapid maturing of his mind by reading and reflection 
was evident to all his associates, hostile though they were. After the 
first rude beginnings, there were two nearly parallel lines in his 
work. The first was to acquire what was essential to the practice 
of a profession—nothing more; no one could hope to be a soldier 
without a practical knowledge of history and geography, nor could 
any of the manifold duties of the general in the field be performed 
without the science of quantity and numbers, and just so far as these 
things were practical Napoleon was willing to learn—a distinctive 
attitude in the evolution of the epileptic mind and character.{ Neither 
Napoleon nor his sister Elisa, the two strong personalities of the 
family similarly endowed, could spell any language with accuracy 
or speak and write with rhetorical elegance. 

The turbulence and imbalance of the love-motive of the epileptic 
makeup at puberty is shown in Napoleon’s denouncing love as a 
hurtful passion from which God should give protection to his crea- 
tures. For this attitude Napoleon was often pronounced incapable 
of disinterested affection. He was easily moved to tears at one time 


* Sloane, p. 23. 
t Sloane, p. 26. 


t This has often been shown in my own cases, and one in particular is 
reported in my monograph,” “Clinical Studies in Epilepsy,” p. 128. 
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and insensate at another; selfish at one moment, lavish at another. 
He could despise love in its higher sense of sacrifice yet render him- 
self a willing slave to its passion; he was fierce and dictatorial. In 
his courtships there were elements of romantic, abandoned passion 
together with shrewd, calculating selfishness. In his early youth 
his relations with the opposite sex were either childish, morbid, or 
immoral. During his young manhood he seemed to desire the train- 
ing rather than the substance of gallantry, and as a Jacobin he 
sought the support to be found in the good will of women related to 
men in power. As a French patriot he made strenuous efforts to 
secure influence through matrimony, but was nevertheless in such a 
tumult of feeling as to make him receptive to real passion. Josephine 
dazzled and infatuated him; captivated by her grace, he was thence- 
forward her slave. Of the depth of this passion there is no doubt, 
made up in part of sentiment, and in part of self-interest. It was 
the elegance and grace of Josephine, as well as her sensuality, which 
overpowered Bonaparte, and he described her as having the dignified 
demeanor which belonged to the old regime. In 1796 Napoleon 
married Josephine, and although he was not yet twenty-seven he 
gave his age as not quite twenty-nine. In the wedding ring was 
engraved: “To Destiny”. Thus did General and Mme. Bonaparte 
start on a new career, and he assumed the role of the “man of 
destiny ”, to work on the imagination and superstition of his age; 
but there were times when he revealed the shrewd, calculating, hard- 
working man behind the mask, who was less a fatalist than a personi- 
fied fate, less a child of fortune than its maker. “ Great events ”’, he 
wrote a short time later, “ever depend but upon a single hair. The 
adroit man profits by everything, neglects nothing which can increase 
his chances; the less adroit, by sometimes disregarding a single 
chance, fails in everything.’’* 

When the overweening vanity and egotism of the epileptic is 
balked there soon ensue gloomy periods of disappointments and 
lethargies. In order to understand some of his personal ambitions 
and discontent one must hold in mind the particular character of the 
epoch in which Napoleon was thrust. It was one of social, political 
and religious upheaval. The writings of Voltaire, Montesquieu, the 
Abbe Raynal and Rousseau were read by all, and a regeneration of 
the old world was eagerly sought. It was a period of political ex- 


* Sloane, p. 193. 
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periment, and it was impossible to stifle the discontent that spoke 
through a thousand mouths. All classes, from the rich and cultured 
to the rabble, scoffed at religion, and belauded liberty. A change 
of a very radical description must ensue, and the clouds of revolution 
spread. In Napoleon’s heart gathered the general discontent, an 
envy and hatred of the successful and an impatience to acquire by 
force what had belonged to others by right of birth, and through a 
volcanic upheaval of the social strata alone could his hopes be rea- 
lized. It was one of the limitations of his epileptic genius that Na- 
poleon could only find scope on a clear field. His mental force lay 
in planning and executing structures complete in themselves; he 
could not adapt what he found, and he could no more carry out the 
plans of another than he could entrust his own to the execution of 
another. Thus the conflagration of the Revolution cleared the 
ground. In 1786 he wrote a curious monologue, classically epileptic, 
from which will be given a brief quotation: 

“ Always alone in the midst of men, I come home to dream in 
solitude, and to deliver myself up to my melancholy. At the dawn 
of my life I had some hopes of living long. For six or seven years 
I have been away from my country. What pleasures would I not 
feel if I could see again my compatriots and kinsfolk. . . . What 
madness, then, drives me to seek self-destruction? . . . As I 
begin to feel misfortunes, and that nothing pleases me, why should 
I endure days void of prosperity? How cowardly, vile, grovelling, 
men are! What shall I see when I reach home? My compatriots 
charged with chains, yet kissing the hand that oppresses them. 

The picture of my country as it is, and my inability to 
change it, are a new motive to make me fly from an earth where I am 
forced by my duty to praise those men whom Virtue bids me hate. 

If I had but one man to destroy in order to deliver my 
compatriots, I would start to accomplish that work at once. I would 
plunge the avenging sword of my country, and of violated laws, in 
the bosom of the tyrant. Life is a burden to me, because I can 
taste no pleasure, and all is pain to me. It is a burden to me, because 
the men among whom I live, and probably shall always live, have 
manners as distinct from mine as the brightness of the moon differs 
from that of the sun. I cannot accordingly live in the sole manner 
which can make life supportable, whence it is that I feel disgust at 
everything.” Here we have the same passionate devotion to Cor- 
sica, the same hatred of France, a craving after pleasures beyond 
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reach, egotism, vanity, and desire to strike an attitude before his 
fellow citizens.* Thus we find after becoming Emperor there 
lurked in the heart of Napoleon a feverish egoistic craving to be 
doing something more than had been done, to exalt himself even 
higher, and this craving was never allayed. Partly in jest he said, 
“I came into the world too late. There is nothing more to be done 
that is truly grand. I admit that my career has been fine, that I 
have paved for myself a royal road; but consider the difference be- 
tween now and antiquity! Alexander, after having conquered Asia, 
announced himself to be the son of Jupiter, and all the Orient be- 
lieved him. But if I were to proclaim myself the son of the Eternal 
Father, and were to proceed to give Him thanks in solemn state, 
there would not be a single fishwife who would not hiss me on my 
way. People are now too enlightened. There is no great thing more 
to be done.”’* 

The sudden tempetuous fury of unchecked enthusiasm of the 
epileptic is well illustrated in de Bourrienne’s account of the manner 
in which Napoleon dictated his proclamations:+ ‘“‘ When Bonaparte 
dictated these—and how many have I written from his dictations !— 
he was for the moment inspired, and he evinced all the excitement 
which distinguishes the Italian improvisors. To follow him, it was 
necessary to write with inconceivable rapidity. When I have read 
over to him what he has dictated, I have often known him to smile 
triumphantly at the effect which he expected some particular phrase 
would produce. His proclamations turned on three distinct points: 
praising his soldiers for what they had done; pointing out to them 
what they had yet to do; and abusing his enemies. Frequently they 
could not understand what Napoleon said in these proclamations ; 
but no matter for that, they would have followed him cheerfully, 
barefooted, and without provisions. Such was the enthusiasm, or 
rather the fanaticism which Napoleon could inspire among his 
troops when he thought proper to rouse them, as he termed it.” 

Another common epileptic trait was shown in Napoleon having 
the conviction that all authoritative force came from God, and that 
its exercise carried with it its own justification. In the Imperial 
Catechism drawn up under his direction, the same idea is given, 
suitable for impressing it on the minds of the French children: 


*S. Baring-Gould, “ The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte,” pp. 6, 26, 27. 


* Gould, p. 319. 
t De Bourrienne, ii, p. 372. 
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“©. What are, in particular, our duties towards our Em- 
peror, Napoleon? A. We owe him love, respect, obedience, 
fidelity, military service, all the tributes ordered for the de- 
fence of the Empire and throne, and fervent prayers for his 
welfare and for the prosperity of the State. 

Q. Why are we bound to show these duties to the Emperor ? 
A. Because God has established him as our Sovereign, and 
has rendered him His image here on earth, overwhelming him 
with gifts, in peace and in war. To honour and to serve our 
Emperor is, therefore, to honour and to serve God Himself. 

He is anointed of the Lord, by the consecration he has 
received from the sovereign pontiff. . . . Those who fail 
in their dutes towards our Emperor, will render themselves 
deserving of eternal damnation.” 


When Napoleon caused this to be taught, there was in him no 
hypocrisy; it was his one conviction, not opinion. He was opposed 
to shedding of blood unnecessarily, but was absolutely unscrupulous 
in shedding any amount of it to carry out his own purposes, for he 
looked upon them as divine, sanctioned from on high. He believed 
himself to be the prophet of God as certainly as did Mahomet. 
He treated those who resisted his will with outrage, and covered them 
with insult, because they opposed the will of Heaven, operating 
through him. He kept no faith with his enemies, and broke treaties 
as soon as made, considering himself justified because he was swept 
forward by the breath of God; force was the manifestation of God, 
and he who had the power was the minister of God to use what was 
given to him. With Napoleon religion was a conviction that he was 
the anointed of God. Apart from himself, he could not conceive of 
God acting. There was much in the adulation which he encouraged 
and wherewith he was received, that was calculatd to foster his 
belief, and poets, painters, princes, the very people, combined to 
laud him as though he were superhuman. From the moment of his 
coronation we must not look at the representations of him as genuine 
portraiture. He was purposely likened in his features to Augustus, 
and when we compare the studies of the First Consul with those 
of the Emperor, we realize the hour of free interpretation was over. 
The master dictated his orders to his artists, and thenceforth he was 
pictured, regardless of truth, according to certain conventional for- 
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mulae destined to strike the imagination of the public and to dazzle 
posterity.* 

The crude and ruthless disregard of the conventions of marriage 
and society was signally shown in the egoistic attitude Napoleon 
displayed in divorcing Josephine and marrying Marie Louise of 
Austria. The manner by which it was done was quite epileptic— 
cold, calculating, unfeeling, yet withal cloaked by sentimentality. 
For many years the dread of being divorced weighed on Josephine, 
but this fear had been laid at the very moment the blow was destined 
to fall. On the evening of November 30, 1809, he broke the tidings 
of their approaching separation, and how this took place Josephine 
afterwards told De Bourrienne:+ ‘“ We were dining together as 
usual; I had not uttered a word during that sad dinner. . . . As 
soon as Bonaparte had taken his coffee, he dismissed all the attend- 
ants. I saw in the expression of his countenance what was passing 
in his mind, and I knew that my hour was come. He stepped up to 
me—he was trembling, and shuddered—he took my hand, pressed 
it to his heart, and after gazing at me for a few moments in silence, 
he uttered these fatal words: ‘Josephine! My dear Josephine! 
You know how I have loved you. To you alone I owe the only 
moments of happiness | have tasted in this world. But my destiny 
is not to be controlled by my will. My dearest affections must yield 
to the interests of France.’ ” 

To obtain a legal divorce, it was necessary that Josephine should 
formally consent. Accordingly a family gathering was assembled. 
The Emperor, in a hard, metallic voice, read a declaration, announc- 
ing his resolution to separate from Josephine: “ The interest of the 
people”, he said, “ required that he should leave a family to inherit 
his love for them, and the throne on which Providence had placed 
him. For several years he had been hopeless of having children by 
his dearly-loved spouse; consequently he was constrained to sacrifice 
the softest affections of his heart, so as to consider only the welfare 
of the State.” At the conclusion Josephine rose, and with great con- 
trol, pronounced her consent, signed the document, and retired. Dur- 
ing this painful scene the Emperor said not a word, nor made a sign. 
His eyes were fixed, and he appeared dazed. He was silent and 
dispirited all day. 

The boorish crudity of Napoleon’s nature is exquisitely shown in 
his conversation with ladies; he was not only rude, but coarse. He 


* Gould, p. 377. 
t Gould, p. 401. 
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could be rude also to men. He rarely remembered a name, and his 
first question to persons whom he met in his salons was, “ And, pray, 
what do you call yourself?’ Grétry, the musical composer, was a 
little tired of this oft-repeated question, and he once answered, “ Sire, 
I am still Grétry.” 

A typically egoistic incident is told, illustrative of the overbearing 
epileptic conduct of Napoleon in his own family. On being invited 
by Joseph to a family gathering, Joseph told his brother, who was 
at this time First Consul, that he intended taking his mother in to 
dinner, and that Josephine would sit on his left. Napoleon was 
furious, and insisted that Josephine be given precedence over his 
mother. Joseph, with quiet dignity, felt it more fitting to show the 
highest respect to his mother and gave his arm to the old lady. 
Lucien escorted Josephine. The First Consul, in a towering rage, 
snatched his wife away from Lucien, pushed out of the room before 
Joseph and his mother, and seated himself at the table and Josephine 
beside him. The company was greatly embarrassed, and the hostess, 
who was to have been on Napoleon’s arm, came straggling in with- 
out a partner. Napoleon refused to address a single member of his 
family during the meal, and talked only to his wife an¢d Madame 
de Récamier. With such scenes enacted when he was only on the 
step to the throne, it may well be imagined that afterwards he became 
far more exacting. Of the duplicity with which Napoleon acted, 
there have been innumerable instances; his assurances and promises 
could not be trusted as he broke them as fast as he made them. He 
was a master of dissimulation, and knowing how he frightened and 
imposed by outbursts of anger, he was able to simulate them, after- 
wards bidding his intimates to feel his pulse to see how little agitated 
he really was. As is well known, many a cunning epileptic employs 
dissimulation, malingerling, and exhibitions of temper not dissimilar 
to those to which he is inherently predisposed. In such one sees the 
mirror held up to nature with more fidelity than an actor’s mere 
ability and expertness affords. 

A notable feature of Napoleon’s character showing epileptic traits 
was his determination to be first, and to imitate what former sover- 
eigns had done, as part of his assumed position. When negotiating 
the Treaty of Campo-Formio, he observed a dais with a chair on it, 
and asked the meaning. He was informed it was customary so to 
set a seat as symbol of the presence of his Imperial master. Na- 
poleon at once ordered the removal of the chair, “ For,” said he, 
“T cannot endure to see any seat higher than mine. At once I want 
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to occupy it.” When he entered Brussels, the clergy proceeded to 
the great gates to receive him, but he did not arrive. Presently they 
learned that he had entered by a side door, because Charles V on a 
visit to S. Gudule had gone through that entrance. The same pride 
made him depreciate his generals, and arrogate to himself all the 
merits of a victory. This was notoriously the case at Marengo and 
at Auerstadt. Moreover, if he made a blunder, and disaster followed, 
he at once cast the blame on his instrument, and distorted facts.* 

On Napoleon’s return from Elba, the situation is admirably 
drawn by Lavellette, his friend, and one who was sentenced to be 
shot by the Bourbons, after their second return, because he had been 
faithful to the Emperor:* “ Fallen from the throne, erased from 
the list of Sovereigns, banished to the rock of Elba, he was a thing 
of the past; now he returned almost alone. Scarcely had he set foot 
on the French shore, when the people everywhere rose. All France 
repeated enthusiastically: ‘No more royalty. No more Bourbons. 
It is Napoleon alone that France desires.’ But within eight days I 
became aware that a deep gulf was yawning under our feet. The 
Emperor soon perceived this, for he no longer found the submission, 
the deep respect, and the Imperial etiquette to which he had been 
accustomed. Nevertheless, he submitted admirably to his situation— 
at least, in appearance. At no period of his life had I seen him enjoy 
more unruffled tranquillity. Not a harsh word to anyone; no im- 
patience; he listened to everything, and discussed matters with 
wonderful sagacity and power of reasoning that were so conspicuous 
in him. He acknowledged his faults with most touching ingenuous- 
ness, and examined into his own position with a penetration to which 
even his enemies were strangers. He was galled to find that those 
whom he had raised to wealth and title had deserted him.” 

After the Battle of Waterloo, Raoul said, “Even this battle 
might have been retrieved had Napoleon not charged with the Guard. 
We were mown down like grape—we wavered—turned our backs, 
and the rout was complete. A general disorganization of the army 
ensued, and Napoleon, relapsing into the stupor which he had shaken 
off, was cold as a stone.” 

While banished to the island of St. Helena, about the middle of 
1818 Napoleon’s health began to fail. He was well aware that the 


* Gould, p. 430. 
* Gould, p. 493. 
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hereditary malady which had carried off his father, and later, his 
sister Elisa, was making rapid inroads on his constitution. Towards 
the end of 1820 he walked with difficulty and remained in a weak 
state until the following April, when the disease assumed an alarm- 
ing character. “ How am I fallen!” said Napoleon, as he lay on his 
bed. “1, whose activity was boundless, whose mind never slumbered, 
am now plunged in lethargic stupor, so that it is only by an effort that 
I can raise my eyelids. Once I was Napoleon, now I am no longer 
anything. My strength, my faculties, forsake me. I do not live; I 
merely exist.”’* It was reported to him that a comet had been seen, 
to which he exclaimed excitedly: ‘ That was the precursor of the 
death of Cesar.” 

Napoleon’s ideas of the future state were rather heathen than 
Christian—he pictured a sort of Valhalla, or Mahommedan heaven. 
As he lay on his deathbed he said, “I shall behold my brave com- 
panions in arms in the Elysian fields. All will come to greet me. 
They will talk to me of what we have done together. On seeing me, 
they will become once more intoxicated with enthusiasm and glory. 
We will discourse on our wars with the Scipios, Hannibal, Cesar, 
and Frederick. There will be satisfaction in that, unless,” he added, 
laughing bitterly, “they above should be alarmed to see so many 
warriors assembled together.”+ However, he declared he would 
die, as he was born, a Catholic. To Antommarchi, who was an 
atheist, he said, “I believe in God; I am of the religion of my 
fathers; everyone cannot be an atheist who pleases. Can you dis- 
believe in God? Everything proclaims His existence, and, besides, 
the greatest minds have thought so.” During the first two days 
of May Napoleon was delirious, and imagined himself on the field 
of battle. He gradually became insensible; he scarcely spoke for 
two days, and on the morning of his death, articulated a few broken 
sentences, among which the only words distinguishable were, “ Téte 
d’Armée, France”, the last that ever left his lips, and indicated the 
direction of his dying thoughts. At six o’clock in the evening, a 
gun from the fort announced the setting of the sun; and at the same 
moment the soul of Napoleon sped to its last account.|| 


* Antommarchi, Vol. I, p. 371. 
t De Bourrienne, Vol. 4, p. 383. 
t De Bourrienne, Vol. 4, p. 390. 
|| Gould, p. 530. 
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Ill. Junius C#sar 


When we consider personages of ancient times, especially when 
their innate personalities are under careful investigation, our efforts 
are balked by the fewness of data and the lack of good documented 
material. However, we believe there are sufficient data to substan- 
tiate our contention that in a classic epileptic such as we consider 
Cesar, his character and activities did not lack the essential principles 
of the epileptic, and that even independent of outspoken fits one 
would be inclined to consider him potentially epileptic. Furthermore, 
in view of the reports of attacks it will be seen that Cesar had an 
accordance of the epileptic character with his seizures. Some writers 
have inferred that Cesar possibly might have had a form of so-called 
symptomatic epilepsy as a sequence to a masked blood disorder, but 
in the absence of any distinct evidence of the latter and the actual 
presence of the mental stigmata of essential epilepsy, we must con- 
clude that Cesar was truly epileptic. It will be assumed for the 
sake of brevity that the main historical data are known to the reader, 
and comment will be confined to those documented facts that have a 
real bearing upon the subject. 

Czsar’s concern as to the assumed divine origin of his family, 
shown in his building a temple to the Venus Genetrix who was 
claimed to be the family progenitress, would be considered of epi- 
leptic moment as illustrating his egoistic narcism (the love of one’s 
idealized self) were it not the usual custom for many another im- 
portant Roman to do the same thing. That his power of sympathetic 
feeling was often infantile as well as narcistic is perhaps best ac- 
counted for in his close attachment to his mother, which was so 
marked for years until her death when he had reached the age of 
thirty, and that he often dreamed of sleeping with her (incest). 
Even though he was a Roman of unusual and rare gifts, his nar- 
cistic importance is well shown in that he allowed it to be inferred 
that he threw up his quaestorship in Spain as unworthy of one of 
his innate powers after seeing a statue of Alexander the Great and 
contemplating what Alexander had achieved at Czsar’s age. At 
this time he dreamed he had slept with his mother, and again, just 
before he crossed the Rubicon. Before undertaking this last step 
he paused to discuss with his friends how many calamities his 
passing that river would bring upon mankind and what relation of it 
would be transmitted to posterity.* 


* Suetonius. 
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It would seem from historical data that Czsar’s epileptic fits first 
appeared at the age of thirty, during his sojourn in Spain.+ His 
attacks are described as beginning with shaking, and Cesar recog- 
nized their approach (epileptic aura). Twice he suffered from the 
“falling sickness’’ while in actual battle during the Gallic wars. 
It is difficult for us to gain detailed accounts of these latter actual 
attacks. 

Although his personality is described as engaging, Caesar was 
high-strung, nervous, and often ruthless, and he perpetrated some of 
the most mendacious acts of his time. He entered into the first 
conspiracy of Catiline to murder certain Roman officials ostensibly 
to increase Catiline’s chances of election, but really with a keen desire 
for the advancement of his own fortunes. He also raked up a thirty- 
seven-year old charge against a retired senator intent upon having the 
aged man killed. Atheist thought he was, he had himself elected Pon- 
tifex Maximus to insure the sacredness of his person. The vacillat- 
ing motivation of his early egoistic desires is evidenced in that he was 
always getting into danger and then, successful or not, relapsing into 
excessive timidity until the next time. He had a peculiar facility of 
changing his mind and tactics whenever he was in a tight place. 
Czsar had disappointed his friends by sinking deeper and deeper 
into debt, selling his services to the highest bidder and changing his 
whole program from day to day, dragging feminine intrigue into 
politics and inciting the poor against the rich and then betraying the 
poor again.* Back of his seeming gay and volatile nature there was 
a consistent intense egoistic desire for power and dominance beyond 
all bonds of his time. Thus it is recorded that Cicero was the first 
who had any suspicions of his designs upon the government and who 
saw through Cesar’s disguise of good humor and affability. “ But,” 
said Cicero, “ when I see his hair so carefully arranged, and observe 
him adjusting it with one finger, I cannot imagine it should enter into 
such a man’s thoughts to subvert the Roman state.”’* The exactness 
which has been found to be a dominant note in the epileptic character 
is well shown in Cesar’s meticulous care of his person. His face 
was clean shaven, his hair trimmed and that on his body was plucked 
out. When he was becoming bald he tried to disguise it by covering 
his forehead with his back hair, and he particularly enjoyed wearing 
his laurel crown. He was careful in dress and liked his residence 


t Suetonius. 
* Ferrero, Vol. I. 
* Plutarch. 
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elegant and his entertainments sumptuous, although he himself was 
abstemious in food and drink. In many campaigns he carried marble 
slabs for the floor of his tent.’ He gave exorbitant prices for slaves 
and would not enter the price in his books. He was very exact in 
domestic affairs and once threw a baker into prison for serving him 
better bread than his guests, and put a man to death for an affair 
with a Roman lady, though no one had complained of him. He him- 
self had many affairs with women, including the wives of his col- 
leagues. He was a good soldier and endured fatigue and hardship 
with remarkable fortitude. He was both cautious and daring, and 
always gave omens a propitious twist. He had a horse which he 
broke in himself which had toe-like hoofs, which he believed to mean 
that its owner would be master of the world. He was fearless. He 
was severe and indulgent, and never gave in. His soldiers endured 
all for him, and defeated superior numbers and performed wonder- 
ful feats, and in this respect he was not unlike Napoleon; the con- 
sistent strength of purpose of both made them ideal military leaders 
of their time. That such an egoistic makeup also carried an all 
embracing dominance in several fields of effort is shown in that 
Czsar coveted and obtained excessive honors. He was consul every 
year, dictator, censor, and imperator. He had his statue among 
those of seven kings, and had all sorts of consecrated chairs, chariots, 
etc., for public occasions. Yet with all his great achievements the 
supersensitiveness of his makeup is shown in his petty discourtesy 
toward the Conscript Fathers who came to bring him honors, when 
he remained seated; but he was extremely offended when a tribune 
did not rise for him, and nursed his sensitive feelings for days.* 


* Similar reactions of wounded vanity may be noted in another epileptic, 
the literary genius Rousseau, described by no less a brilliant pen than that 
of Carlyle in his Essays on Hero Worship: 

“Of Rousseau and his heroism I cannot say much. He is not what I 
call a strong man. A morbid, excitable, spasmodic man; at best, intense 
rather than strong. He had not ‘ the talent of Silence,’ an invaluable talent; 
which few Frenchmen, or indeed men of any sort in these times, excel 
in. . . . Rousseau has not depth or width, not calm force for difficulty ; 
the first characteristic of true greatness. A fundamental mistake to call 
vehemence and rigidity strength. A man is not strong who takes convulsion- 
fits; though six men cannot hold him then. 

“Poor Rousseau’s face is to me expressive of him. A high but narrow 
contracted intensity in it: bony brows; deep, strait-set eyes, in which there 
is something bewildered-looking,—bewildered, peering with lynx-eagerness. 
A face full of misery, even ignoble misery, and also of the antagonism 
against that; something mean, plebeian there, redeemed only by intensity: 
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Cesar’s lust for conquest in part naturally grew out of the temper 
of an age when Rome was so criss-crossed with debt that only war, 
plunder, and taxation could relieve her. Though Czsar repeatedly 
made mistakes and miscalculations, frequently of an expensive nature, 
still in moments of great stress he was most alive and able to grasp 
whole situations and impossibly daring schemes, which nevertheless 
he was frequently able to carry out. He understood how to recoup 
his failing popularity in fickle Rome, and this he did again and again, 
yet it seems more than likely that he used his power over people for 
his own ends and not at all for unselfish motives. 

Some of the perverse and mendacious manifestations of the 
egoistic personality of the epileptic might be well illustrated in 


the face of what is called a Fanatic——a sadly contracted Hero. We name 
him here because, with all his drawbacks, and they are many, he has the 
first chief characteristic of a Hero: he is heartily in earnest. In earnest, 
if ever man was; as none of these French Philosophes were. Nay, one 
would say, of an earnestness too great for his otherwise sensitive, rather 
feeble nature; and which indeed in the end drove him into the strangest 
incoherences, almost delirations. There had come, at last, to be a kind of 
madness in him: his Ideas possessed him like demons; hurried him so 
about, drove him over steep places. 

“The fault and misery of Rousseau was what we easily name by a 
single word, Egoism; which is indeed the source and summary of all 
faults and miseries whatsoever. He had not perfected himself into victory 
over mere Desire; a mean Hunger, in many sorts, was still the motive 
principle of him. I am afraid he was a very vain man; hungry for the 
praises of men. You remember Gelis’s experience of him. She took Jean 
Jacques to the Theatre; he bargaining for a strict incognito.—' He would not 
be seen there for the world.’ The curtain did happen nevertheless to be 
drawn aside: the Pit recognized Jacques, but took no great notice of 
him. He expressed the bitterest indignation; gloomed all evening, spake 
no other than surly words. The glib countess remained entirely convinced 
that his anger was not at being seen, but at not being applauded when seen. 
How the whole nature of the man is poisoned; nothing but suspicion, self- 
isolation, fierce moody ways. He could not live with anybody. A man of 
some rank from the country, who visited him often, and used to sit with 
him, expressing all reverence and affection for him, comes one day; finds 
Jean Jacques full of the sourest unintelligible humour. ‘ Monsieur,’ said 
Jean Jacques, with flaming eyes, ‘I know why you come here. You come 
to see what a poor life I lead; how little is in my poor pot that is boiling 
there. Well, look into the pot. There is half a pound of meat, one carrot 
and three onions; that is all: go and tell the whole world that, if you like, 
Mensieur.’-—A man of this sort was far gone. The whole world got itself sup- 
plied with anecdotes, for light laughter, for a certain theatrical interest, from 
these perversions and contortions of poor Jean Jacques.” 
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Cesar’s commentaries on the Gallic War. ‘“ De Bello Gallico”’. a 
popular work written with consummate art, was intended to indicate 
that Cesar was a capable and courageous general, and his Gallic 
policy neither so violent nor so rapacious as his opponents pretended. 
With a studied modesty he drew a veil over his own personality and 
achievements, and posed as an emissary of civilization, who had come 
into Gaul with four legions full of good intentions toward the natives, 
driven by their base ingratitude and provocation, contrary to his own 
wishes, to conduct war against them. He concealed his losses and 
exaggerated his successes, but so skilfully, with such trifling altera- 
tions of significant detail, as to avoid incurring and charge of de- 
liberate falsehood, while easily misleading the careless reader—and 
so on through all the details and mechanisms that make for a 
thoroughly misleading because thoroughly plausible work. 

In the winter of ’51 after decisive victory, guerilla fighting was 
still going on, and Czsar for the second time lost his temper and 
“ broke out into barbarous and unworthy reprisals.”* On a previous 
occasion he had given his troops liberty to burn and pillage at will, 
and this time he took to torture captives as well: At the battle of 
Pharsalia Pompey lost his nerve, his troops were routed, and Cesar 
won almost without bloodshed. He then followed Pompey to Egypt, 
which was then in civil war, only to find the latter killed by the 
Egyptians. Public opinion now came over to Cesar and gave him 
all he had desired. Cesar had the opportunity of his life to unite 
and build up Italy, but he stopped in Egypt for money and suc- 
cumbed to the wiles of Cleopatra. At this point in Czsar’s life we 
find his character suffered moral and ethical deterioration and that 
he undertook efforts which were obviously beyond sound judgment. 
Winter came on and cut him off from returning to Italy, and thus 
he lost his best opportunity. His party split over the question of 
abolition of debt. Czsar took Alexandria and handed it over to 
Cleopatra—Ptolemy having died—then went for a two months’ trip 
up the Nile with her. He did not leave Egypt until July and his 
reputation had suffered badly. He decided for political reasons to be 
democratic and make laws for the lower classes, and made various 
clever moves. His victory at Thapsus then closed the war. He 
gave no quarter this time, and put several leaders to death. Perhaps 
his original object was to become imperator, but his success, his 
orgies with Cleopatra, disorders in Italy, etc., were undermining his 
morale. From this moment one may say that a certain mental de- 


* Ferrero, Vol. II. 
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terioration began in Czsar. He lost the astute and calculating 
egotism of former years and began to lose his usual restraints upon 
his own selfish interests. Nor were the times adjusted to stay him. 
Hard and high-keyed work was necessary for him. In every way 
it was made easy for him to become supreme in power. But his 
position was not secure. He must perform some great immortal 
work. So he paid off his soldiers, reorganized laws, gave away coin 
and oil, and carried many reforms. He also planned to rebuild the 
ancient centers of civilization in the near East. He went in for 
colossal spectacles and installed a statue of Cleopatra in a temple, 
and his activity was feverish. His own party was not solidly for him, 
and he still had enemies. The country was terribly disrupted and 
past the power of one man to reunite it. He began to feel he had 
lived long enough. He was growing irritable, obstinate, and tenacious 
of power, though he would not allow his acts to be called by their 
proper names. He now openly entertained Cleopatra and her suite 
at Rome, which caused great scandal. Though he had had a number 
of relations with royal persons and it was no more than all other 
Roman nobles did, Czsar’s position suffered because he did it 
brazenly and openly. He no longer possessed the patience or the 
tact to manceuvre his way through his increasingly difficult positions. 
He was able to believe his motives patriotic—Italy was indeed in dire 
need—and he set out to conquer Parthia. Just then civil war broke 
out again in Spain, and in disgust he gave up all pretense of con- 
stitutional rule and became Dictator and Consul without colleague, 
practically making himself absolute ruler. In his absence when 
putting down the revolt in Spain he created a cabinet government 
to rule Rome and be responsible only to him. 

Cesar’s mind was on his Parthian campaign much after the 
fashion of Napoleon in undertaking the Russian campaign, and he 
neglected the present sally into Spain and the soldiers suffered from 
hunger because of his carelessness. He himself was sick with his 
disease several times during this campaign, which was not a brilliant 
success, but he hurried back to Italy as soon as possible. At this 
time he went in moderation against, and was publicly reconciled with 
Mare Antony, who had worked against him; he refused some new 
titles and resigned sole consulship, convened the electors and went 
through the usual republic ceremonies. But he was still thinking of 
Parthia and his epilepsy was growing worse and more frequent. He 
was tired but he could not rest. He started to divert the Tiber and 
drain the Pontine marshes and cut up the Campus Martius and other 
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huge public works—all to begin after the Parthian campaign. In 
order to finance this he sold confiscated estates at nominal sums. His 
friends profited financially and his enemies made capital of this fact. 
The people were increasingly hostile, but Czsar’s patience was gone 
and he made violent and indiscreet remarks. Not unlike Napoleon in 
his campaigns in the Hundred Days, Cxsar was furious if the least 
of his laws were disobeyed, and exacting to the last detail, besides 
becoming careless and unreasonable even in public matters. 

Cesar’s three great ambitions came to worse than naught. First, 
in 59, he wanted to reconstruct the Constitutional Democratic Party 
—which ended in revolution. Second, he tried to extend Lucullan 
Imperialism in °56 with the result of the horrible wars with Ver- 
ginget Orix. Finally, to regenerate Rome by the Parthian campaign, 
and the result was the Ides of March. Still events and his egoistic 
purpose pushed him on. He was powerful but not all-powerful. He 
attempted to redirect civilization and failed. 

As is not unusual in the epileptic, Czsar’s overweening narcism 
broke down of its own weight, and “ it grew on the very thing upon 
which it fed”. Thus the failures of Napoleon and Czsar are seen 
to be identical, that their purposes broke down because they tried 
to attain the impossible. Under similar situations we know that 
balked desires either make the epileptic attacks more frequent and 
severe or mental deterioration so advances that it lessens the nar- 
cistic strength for new endeavors and so indirectly the excess of ten- 
sion is removed. Even though deterioration advances, in many cases 
the epileptic seizures do not greatly diminish in frequency inasmuch 
as the mental deterioration is not coextensive in all directions of the 
mind. Thus the subject may be impotently aware of his balked 
ambitions and these in turn serve as increased irritants to his sensi- 
tive soul. If he were aware what the true causes of failure were, he 
would not suffer this new stress, but his very egotism fashions a pro- 
jection of his own faults as seemingly to come from without. Hap- 
pily the days of bickering seem to have been saved Cesar by his 
early death. No one seems to have satisfactorily explained why this 
unusually clever and astute man should have gone to his death 
seemingly so unaware of the dire catastrophe he was to encounter in 
visiting the Forum on the Ides of March. May we not see a better 
reason than any other, in that the progressing epileptic deterioration 
gave him an over-confidence? As the obtuseness of his mental 
activity increased his usual meticulous care demonstrated in all 
former perilous campaigns began to fail; and finally, perhaps, in the 
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assumption of a godlike omnipotence he felt a desire to taste of 
danger such as few mortals had experienced and lived. 
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THE ACTION PATTERN 
3y Dr. Epwarp Hiram REEDE 


“The principle of action patterns of discharge as integral parts 
of the structural organization” as laid down as a tenet of a new 
American School of Psychopathology by Dr. William A. White, in 
the ‘ Foundations of Psychiatry,” offers a vantage ground for a 
solution of the problems of the neuroses which excels any advance 
hitherto made. 

From this standpoint the reaction of the individual to his environ- 
mental stimulus becomes a dynamic center from which develops an 
organization of physiological functions and psychic mechanisms into 
a character or personality whose final purpose is some kind of 
delivery of muscular energy against the environmental resistance. 

The action pattern is the particular set of the organism as medi- 
ated by the emotional apparatus which fixes resolute ways of visceral 
function, conscious feeling, psychic mechanism and motor delivery 
of energy. 

Out of this resolute action pattern arise neurotic signs and 
symptoms and also standards of conduct. 

The advantage of the action pattern fact as a basis of thinking is 
that it no more defines the nature of energy than does a proven elec- 
trical reaction include a definition of the nature of electricity. It is 
scientific rather than philosophic. 

The correlate of the action pattern idea is the concept of the 
symbol as “a source and a carrier of energy” because the action 
pattern is rigidly geared up to the symbol as its starting lever. 

Both these tenets of action pattern and of symbol are easily 
demonstrable in the formation of character and are of a nature to 
permit corroboration by successive observers of the same character 
formation. 

These facts apparently possess a universal application to every 
class of neurosis. They are more easily demonstrable in the 
anxiety type of neurosis because this is the most rudimentary and 
apparently a frequent ground plan underlying more complicated 
psychic structures. 

This paper designs to present some observations gained in the 
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analysis of an anxiety neurosis which tends to establish the value of 
White’s concept of action pattern and of symbol. 

Our premise to start with is that all physiological function is 
basally psychological. It is the expression of the will to live, through 
material mediums which serve as vehicles for the unknown energy 
of life. Such a premise gives us more freedom in speaking of 
physiological gestures. 

The anxiety neurosis is essentially a physiological reaction. It 
is a physical reaction of the body to the perception of danger. Its 
defectiveness lies in the failure of proprioception to continue to 
interpret it as a fright reaction. 

The anxiety reaction arises in and confines itself so closely to 
certain regions of the body as to permit it to be described in terms 
of distinctive signs and symptoms. 

It is probably a circulatory reaction and arises in the diaphragm 
which in its embryology and its physiological function is essentially 
a circulatory organ. 

The anxiety reaction involves distortingly the functions and the 
feelings intimate to the great vital organs of circulation, digestion, 
respiration, and equilibrium. 

The distorted feelings attributed to these areas comprise the 
cardinal symptoms of the anxiety state. Emphasis varies among 
the various elements, but no element is ever wholly absent. 

The diaphragmatic sensation is indescribable but is anginose in 
character. It has more the implication of imminent dissolution than 
of acute pain. Its presence in consciousness as a fearsome thing is 
never absent. To this nuclear feeling is added, usually successively, 
digestive feelings which include nausea, respiratory discomfort of 
the nature of suffocation, cardiac distress suggesting stopping of the 
heart, and a cerebral confusion phrased as vertigo. 

The epigastric pang, the suffocation, the nausea, the cardiac dis- 
tress and the dizziness form a group of five symptoms pathognomic 
of physical anxiety. Any one of these symptoms may take prece- 
dence in this hierarchy of distress which invades the patient’s 
consciousness. 

This distortion of the fear emotion forms the action pattern 
which fixedly replies to the symbol of danger and becomes a part of 
the structural organization of the character and personality of the 
anxiety neurotic and determines not only the nature of his illness but 
also the standards of his conduct. 
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The distortion of the fear emotion by which normal visceral 
elements become exaggerated and harmful is some problem in energy 
distribution. It can be observed to occur when the normal visceral 
mobilization of emotional energy fails to convert this energy into 
muscular effort. 

In the following case the form of fear is guilt. The normal 
conversion of emotional energy should be into the muscular effort 
of flight to safety from punishment. 

The effort which did result was the act of concealment, the 
posture of hypocrisy and the pose of conformity to group standards. 
This seems to be in this case an insufficient conversion of emotional 
into motor energy. 

In this case the danger is punishment fof sin. This forms the 


symbol. That part of the action pattern which appears as the 
attack of illness becomes after revelation as clearly a pantomime of 
guilt as did the sign set for Cain. And, like Cain, this patient 


became a fugitive and a wanderer in the earth. He became a 
fugitive from one phobia after another, and a wanderer from one 
doctor to another. 

This patient recovered completely, and as we see it, this recovery 
depended fundamentally upon the extension of his conscious intelli- 
gence to include the knowledge of his action patterns in terms of 
action and reaction. Collateral and necessary elements in his progress 
was the courage to endure the pain of his action pattern, the faith to 
combat his false thinking, and the will to resymbolize his symbols. 
Only through the control of the symbol can a control be had over 
the action pattern. 

The medical importance of the action pattern lies in the fact that 
each symptom was a form of illness. And that the symbol was an 
initiator of illness just as much as if it had been a bacterium or a 
toxine resident in some infected area. 

The psychological importance of the action pattern in this case 
lies in the appearance of the fear as an agent in the formation of 
character and the determination of conduct. There resulted a con- 
scious and an unconscious motivation. The conscious attitude 
resulted from the displacement of the danger from sin upon disease, 
so that the apparent conduct was that of a hypochondriac. The 
unconscious effect was to produce the involuntary effort to be a 
moralist. He had the personality of a Cato and the opinions of a 
Prometheus. 
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The necessity for the behaviorist to admit the factor of introspec- 
tion into the problem of the solution of human conduct is shown in 
this case. The effect on the human attention of the clashing of the 
human gears is an individual and personal reaction. Attention is 
here called to the recent work of Watson upon the “ substituted 
stimulus ” reaction in babies which shows the displacement of an 
emotion from one symbol to another. It bears, we think, somewhat 
upon this problem of the action pattern. 

In the following case the mechanism of the formation of a phobia 
is seen. The symbol which calls forth the painful action pattern 
becomes in itself a danger because it acts as the source of pain and 
thenceforth serves as a phobia object. It is feared, not because it 
causes the guilt but because it causes sickness. The true interpre- 
tation in the unconscious is, however, retained unchanged in the 
dream. 

The patient seems to cling to the neuroses but this is more 
apparent than real. There seems two reasons for this. One is 
that disease offers hope of recovery through medical science. The 
other, and this seems true in animals, is that the helplessness of panic 
while it is no good in flight, does find in complete helplessness a sort 
of security. Panic and vertigo are near-steps to loss of conscious- 
ness and are forms of helplessness. A patient leaves his neurosis 
when he sees a better path to safety. 

The action pattern stands in the middle of an are. The symbols 
begin this arc, the motor effort ends it. In this case we have as one 
symbol the judge, and as an end result, hypocrisy and concealment, 
between these lie the visceral pantomime of guilt and the mental con- 
cepts arising out of the action pattern and forming conscious opinions, 
standards of conduct and the unconscious complex of guilt. The 
dreams reflect the action pattern using the same symbols and the 
same degrees of emotion and same efforts at concealment but staging 
the drama in ideas of equal capacity rather than equal quality. 

The illness which apparently afflicted this man was this, he would 
have attacks of vertigo which would not only render him helpless 
but which through apprehension had made him practically house- 
bound. He had been that way for six months. Before that for the 
preceding two years and a half, he had indigestion with more or less 
dizziness, and had worked but nine months out of the year. The 
other three months were spent in health resorts. For as long as 
seven years back he had been in failing health from chronic 
dyspepsia. 
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During this seven years he had suffered an appendectomy, an 
extraction of nine teeth, a prolonged gastro-enterological therapy, a 
three months course of endocrinotherapy, a session at Battle Creek, 
an application of Christian Science and a training in education of 
the will. 

During all this time, his symptoms were attributed to some kind 
of intoxication and at no time had a mental diagnosis been con- 
sidered. And it is true, at the present time, that the anxiety neurosis 
is generally being seen by internists and treated as a form of 
autointoxication. 

The patient was an expert accountant, a very high-salaried man 
with many men under him and standing very high in the graces of 
the large corporation which employed him. He was thirty-nine 
vears old, happily married and having one child, a girl of eleven or so. 

He was a typical hypochondriac, constantly afraid of his indiges- 
tion and fearing those objects which experience had proven to be 
associated with his attacks. In character he was Puritanical and 
intensely scrupulous in business. In intellect he was unusually 
bright and had a facile knack of writing acceptable poetry. He was 
ambitious and saving. His company esteemed him so that they gave 
him an unlimited furlough to get back his health. 

The vertigo was the major symptom. A typical attack would run 
about like this: A street car was an especial phobia. He would 
board a car. He would suddenly feel a “knot” in his stomach, his 
breathing would be impeded, his heart would seem about to stop, he 
would become nauseated and then his head would whirl. He would 
exclaim, “I must lie down,” and if he could lie down, which was 
seldom, the attack would pass. As a rule he would fight it off and 
the attack would last until he reached home. Historically, the 
“knot ” had appeared seven years ago, the faintness and suffocation 
with some dizziness some two and one half years ago and the inca- 
pacitating vertigo came six months ago. Out of this had consciously 
grown a systematized fear of disease, of death and of insanity with 
corresponding severe worry. 

A detailed comparison of his attacks with his environmental situ- 
ations showed that a fixed relation existed between circumstances 
and attacks. Some of the attacks came on awakening from anxious 
dreams. In such situation he would find relief only in calling 
“mother, mother,”’ and finding security from his wife’s presence. 
His relation to her was almost the dependence of an infant. She 
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came with him each day to the doctor’s office. If she went on an 
errand he paced the floor until her return. 

It was found that among other things these symbols could bring 
on an attack: street cars, cashier’s cages, department stores, Masonic 
emblems, barber shops, pharmacies, chalked ads on windows, certain 
types of men, etc. 

The dream symbolism proved to be absolutely identical with the 
objects in reality which were associated with his complex. In 
reference to symbolism, we gained the impression that symbolism as 
far as we need to use it in gaining a cure, is quite unique and personal 
to the individual. In our particular civilization where common tra- 
dition and common customs, especially religious, surround children 
there arises a certain commonalty of symbolism. 

The millstone of sin is a common symbol and was used in this 
case. Indeed, the first dream presented by the patient was this: 
“TI had an article or part of an office fixture on my back and it 
weighed down like a millstone; from the weight I judged it was the 
door of a safe or a refrigerator. I struggled under the weight of 
this all night. I awoke completely exhausted and have been sick 
all day.” 

Bunyan could not have better depicted Christian’s progress under 
his load of sin. And this sin we were to learn had to do with busi- 
ness responsibility as pictographed by the safe door and with marital 
responsibility shown by the refrigerator. 

We shall not follow the course of the analysis but reverse the 
process and having recovered an early action pattern show what part 
it played in health and in character. 

The thread which led back to the important action pattern lay in 
an idiosyncrasy which he had toward barbers. Since his childhood 
he had always been made sick by having his hair cut. The meaning 
of this was revealed by a dream from which I will quote the essential 
part. “I passed some place where a trial was going on. It seemed 
to take place in a barber shop. The barber was a justice of the 
peace. I seemed much chagrined.” Later he is in his office where 
he finds all the office amused over something and “I felt very 
guilty.” Then he is asked to meet someone “ but on account of my 
guilty feeling I did not want to do so.” 

Here we have two angles, one conscious and one unconscious, 
both relating to a barber shop as a symbol. Consciously the reaction 
to the barber is that of an illness, viz., nausea and vomiting. Uncon- 
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sciously the reaction to the barber is that of to a judge and is a form 
of guilt. It will be seen that these are but two aspects of the same 
reaction in action patterns, and that the nausea is apparently accepted 
by the unconscious as the same as guilt. 

This thread led back to a little drama in childhood in which a 
definite symbol led to a definite effort through an emotional experi- 
ence having the semblance of an illness. \What seems remarkable is 
that the stage setting of the barber shop about the character of a 
judge which dramatized this pantomime of guilt should be used in a 
dream referring to a recent verisimilitude some thirty-five years 
after the occurrence of the first incident. For this barber shop 
drama staged the primary action pattern which formed the base of 
this neurotic pyramid. The economy of the unconscious in measur- 
ing the present in terms of the action patterns of the past is of 
striking interest. 

The story of the barber shop is this: He was a lonely little halt- 
orphan living in the midst of a run-down Southern plantation. He 
lived with a grandmother and his father. At the age of four, a little 
girl of inferior social position aroused his sexual curiosity. His 
acts of peeping aroused her anger and she threatened to tell her 
father whom she said would fix him for what he had done. He was 
considerably worried for a time, but was careful not to give offense 
again and finally forgot the worry. His fear had led to reformatory 
acts and security. He concealed his secret deed. 

The threat of telling the father frightened him because he feared 
his own father. His fear of the father was much exaggerated. 
And as it is of moment in view of the overloading of the father 
symbol with emotion we may add something in explanation. 

When he was twenty-eight months old his mother died in a dis- 
tant city where they were visiting. His father bought him a bright 
red cap and took him away on a train to his grandmother’s. He had 
been a sickly child and was deeply devoted to his mother. He 
resented this separation and felt that his father had taken his mother 
away from him. Later his grandmother spoke of being robbed by 
death; she had gradually lost most of her family; and of God taking 
people away, so that a connection formed in his mind between his 
father, God and death. The father, bowed down by his own sor- 
rows, became cold, distant and morose, was much away from home, 
and showed the son no evidence of love. At the same time he was 
a stern disciplinarian and required implicit obedience to his will. 
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The boy stood in fear and trembling of him, especially as regards 
lapses in conduct. 

Shortly thereafter his father decided it was time for his first 
haircut. He elatedly went with the father to the barber. When 
seated in the high chair, the barber grasped the back of his neck to 
adjust his head and he for the first time saw him clearly. The barber 
was the father of the little girl at whom he had peeked. At once a 
guilty fear swept over him but he was trapped and no muscular 
effort could take him to safety. Then a terrible retching and vomit- 
ing came on him, they had to leave him unshorn, and he was taken 
home and treated for indigestion. From that time on he would 
vomit when he had his hair cut. Now in the first instance he very 
clearly had the consciousness of guilt, but on every later instance he 
attributed the nausea to a weak stomach. Here a conscious idea is 
seen to have quickly become unconscious. And is replaced by a 
false idea which is introduced by suggestion. 

It will be noted that in all the succeeding years when he reacted 
to a judge-symbol he treated the reaction by going to a doctor. 

This situation, it will be noted, really includes two action pat- 
terns. There is first the reaction to a sexual symbol and its appro- 
priate satisfaction. This tends to fix an action pattern of acquisition 
as natural and consecutive to a temptation symbol. The acquisition 
is followed by a guilty feeling, which makes the temptation symbol 
partly a symbol of apprehension and the act one of stealth. 

There is, secondly, the reaction to a judge of a culprit who is 
conscious of having committed a tabooed sexual deed. 

The result of this on character was to produce concealment of his 
desires and the pose of a hypocrite. These desires thenceforth 
found their only satisfaction in phantasy which was safe from 
discovery. 

The instance of the barber shop is simple and understandable 
and perhaps easily dismissible as a meaningless childish episode but 
if the mechanism of the action pattern be carried in mind as we pass 
through this man’s life it gradually looms more and more important 
as one of the secret springs of character and health. 

He becomes a good little boy, obedient and docile and outwardly 
moral. He tends to be solitary and projects his desires into imag- 
inary characters who play with him. One of these is a bad boy who 
leads him into mischief. One other thing resulted, he developed a 
fear of opinion. He could be thrown into a cold funk in any 
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moment of sport by the threat of his companions to tell on him. He 
would recede from any position and beg for mercy to regain his 
composure. He grew up sensitive to social opinion. 

The defensive measures which were taken served to stabilize a 
certain phase of character. There was a recoil from reality which 
was taken up by the elasticity of fancy. The total reaction sug- 
gested the precox type. His life was one of phantasy and his living 
conditions favored this. Phantasying his peeping tendencies was 
not yet a sin. 

Out of his father-fear grew a profound fear of God. The grand- 
mother, a decayed gentlewoman, melancholic, lived lamentingly in 
the scenes of the past where she had been a famous Southern belle. 
She was very Calvinistic; devoted to her Bible. And yet she would 
fall into hysterical attacks during thunder storms. She had a great 
fear of death. This lack of religious security in the grandmother 
disturbed the boy’s religious faith. God was a terrible destructive 
agency. Sin in self drew God’s wrath and sin became a terrible 
danger. 

He developed a definite attitude toward the Judgment Day. He 
still remembered passages from Fleetwood’s Life of Christ which 
were as poignant still as when the grandmother had read them to 
him. One passage ran, “ The wicked confounded at the remem- 
brance of their past lives, hang down their dejected heads. The 
king, with frowns of anger, drives the wicked to punishment, which 
will have no end, no remission, no alleviation. What horror, what 
despair must seize these wretched souls, when they see hell gaping, 
hear the devils howling, and feel the unspeakable torment of an 
awakened conscience.” 

The merging of the earthly father and the heavenly father images 
was inescapable and determined a judge-of-sin symbol which was 
through successive surrogates to exert its power in action patterns 
associated with guilt. 

Thus in early childhood two symbols came into the boy’s life 
which controlled action patterns. The temptation symbol of the 
inferior girl inciting acquisitive efforts to possess impure love which 
tended toward phantasy and the judge symbol which produced the 
guilt reaction with symptoms. 

Besides this there formed from the mother-image another symbol 
which had the power to elicit the action pattern of acquisition of 
pure love and also could produce a guilt reaction if a misdeed had 
occurred. 
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This mother-symbol was to play a part in determining the direc- 
tion of his affections and also by its guilt producing power to act as 
a thwarting influence. . 

Coming to the home of his grandmother, torn by the sorrow of 
loss, he was found bitterly crying before a lithograph in the parlor 
and repeating over and over, “ Mother, mother.” He refused to 
believe that this was not a picture of his mother. The picture was a 
colored print called “‘ Rock of Ages,” and depicted a maiden with 
long unbound hair clinging to a rude cross in the midst of storm- 
tossed breakers. The long waving hair most impressed him. His 
mother’s name was Marion. 

Out of this impression he fashioned a phantasy of his mother. 
He believed she lived in Heaven and could protect him from the 
angry God. He wandered through many a glade seeking her. 
Many a time, if he were good, he had a vision of her blessing him. 
This was very vivid. It held him up when he was discouraged. 

Out of this elysium of fancy he was rudely shaken when about 
six by his father. Thoughts had not hitherto been sinful or their 
presence productive of guilt. This day his father called his atten- 
tion to a queer looking little boy who talked to himself. ‘“ That 
boy,” said the father, “is going crazy. He thinks he can see 
through little girls’ clothes.” Now the boy had been imagining 
similar things and it suddenly came to him that thoughts were sins 
and that his father could read his mind. He knew that God could. 
He now had a new struggle on his hands and about this time he 
became subject to periodical vomiting migraine headaches. 

In spite of his fear of the father he yet had a strong respect for 
his size and strength. He identified himself with the father as a 
model of strength and action. The father seemed omnipotent. He 
hoped to grow up just as big and strong. But when about eight, a 
catastrophe overtook the strong father which deeply impressed him 
with the fear of failure. While walking in the tobacco market, the 
father suddenly placed his hand to his head, exclaimed “I must lie 
down,” and fell incontinently unconscious on the ground. The boy 
became panic-stricken and realized little until he found himself in a 
room at the hotel and a doctor in attendance. The doctor saved his 
father from death he was sure. 

Several things resulted from this. One was an undeviating faith 
in medical science. One coincidence was that in the various places 
he had lived we found that in many cases he had selected houses 
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next door to doctors. Often they were inferior to other houses. 
Another thing was a phobia which he had developed in refer- 
ence to hotel rooms, and often he would travel twenty miles to stay 
in another hotel and to his disadvantage, and which we found to be 
based on a resemblance to the father’s sick room. He had several 
times seen visionary forms in such rooms. And the other was that 
in his own attacks he very clearly mimicked the father’s actions and 
even repeated the same phrase, “I must lie down.” 

From this time of concluding that thoughts were sinful and could 
be read he had a parlous time until he was ten. Then he came 
into a period of peace through a country revival at which he “ got 
religion.” He felt that God had forgiven him. His relations now 
became very satisfactory with his own father. Sitting snuggled up 
against the father in the family pew, he enjoyed the happiest and 
safest time in his life. He had found a way to dissolve his guilt. 

Had this state of affairs continued we can see that an entirely 
different kind of man as regards health, conduct and happiness 
would have resulted. But Fate had ordained otherwise. It is no 
wonder that puny man has felt himself in the grip of gigantic forces 
which he has dubbed destiny and fate. 

Knowing this boy’s action patterns and his symbols and his 
resultant efforts, we can see that we are practically dealing with an 
equation almost arithmetical in its proportions. Given any two of 
the elements, the third can be deduced. What now resulted in his 
reactions is almost predictable from what we have learned. 

His father had married again and at fourteen the boy is living 
with his father and stepmother in a new home. He is nearly ready 
for his confirmation and communion in the church. They are living 
in a large, cold house with few heated rooms. One room, the most 
comfortable, is occupied by a servant girl of fifteen. It is a large 
room and the family decide that he shall also occupy this room to 
avoid taking cold. The inevitable results, the inferior servant girl 
becomes his seductress. He succumbs to his temptation symbol as 
he had previously succumbed at four. 

The following Sunday while sitting with his father in church he 
gets the sudden impression that his father can read his secret. A 
great wave of nausea sweeps over him with a sinking of the heart 
and much suffocation. He moves to another seat. He never again 
could sit with his father. Under compulsion he did become confirmed 
but could never bring himself to take communion. He soon ceased 
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to go to church. He has never been in a church since he has been 
grown. He is an agnostic. A church is one of his phobias, or a 
priest in vestments or a nun. 

His avoidance of church led to an estrangement with his father 
and a revolt against his father’s opinions. He began to avoid him 
and soon left home to seek work. His sin worried him but he tried 
to forget it and thought of his ambitions. 

When he was fifteen his father died and he was free to go and 
come. From now until twenty-one, when he came into his present 
employment, he tried various jobs with varying success. He had a 
good deal of depression and began to drink and to seek illicit love 
exploits. In this excitement, a sowing of wild oats, he passed his 
adolescence. 

It was much like a flight from reality into dissipation. He sur- 
rendered to his temptation symbols and yet withal with a certain 
bitterness in his successes. 

At about nineteen he came in contact with a young girl who seems 
to have surrogated for the mother-image. He had a rush of affec- 
tion for her, deemed her just suited to be his wife and still says he 
loved her more than any other woman. As a result he gave up his 
dissipation and devoted himself to a sublimated romanticism. 

Out of this came a compulsion which was to lead to a new sin 
and guilt. We have no explanation for this compulsion unless it 
substitutes for a repressed illicit desire. At any rate he suffered an 
uncontrollable impulse to take money from the safe of the firm with 
whom he worked as cashier. It was a department store. Part of 
his duties besides standing in the cashier’s cage was to chalk ornate 
advertising scrolls on the windows. He had no need for the money 
and yet he stole two hundred dollars. This was a large sum under 
the circumstances. The theft was never discovered. Later he 
returned it, so that no harm resulted to the firm, but it laid heavily 
on his conscionce. 

The girl whom he fell in love with was named Marion like his 
mother and her chief charm lay in her long flowing hair which 
swept her brow much like the girl in the “ Rock of Ages.” This 
girl strongly reminded him of his mother. She was, he felt, 
thoroughly good and pure, much too good for him. 

Thus it was that he confronted his pure love image with a guilt 
on his conscience. They quarrelled. And yet he could find no 
reason for the quarrel. It seems now that it could have been 
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avoided. What happened was, that since the girl lived in a distant 
town he could only go of a Saturday night to see her. It was now 
that he began to have much indigestion. It seemed to come 
periodically on a Saturday. Soon he found that his indisposition 
prevented his making his weekly visit to his sweetheart. Finally, 
angered by his neglect, she refused to keep up the friendship. 

He was treated for his dyspepsia and told that it was due to 
excesses and lost manhood. He redoubled his efforts to succeed 
and at twenty-one came into the company in which he has steadily 
risen through industry and worth to his present standing. Two 
strong traits developed rapidly from this time, a strong trend toward 
an ascetic morality even in thinking, so that we found that he accepted 
as a moral law the dogma “ that whosoever looketh on a woman to 
lust after her hath committed adultery with her already in his heart.” 
And an intense scrupulosity in honesty in business. 

He married at twenty-eight. In the meantime he had turned 
his anxiety into industry and had succeeded. His conduct was irre- 
proachable. His industry was rewarded. He was not happy. He 
was always restless and worrying. Office fixtures became a hobby 
with him. Every new device of indexing, cross filing or theft pro- 
tecting was installed in his office. His favorite haunt was office 
fixture sales rooms. 

His skill in accountancy increased and he rose to the head of that 
department. As an auditor he was entrusted with the surveillance 
of others’ accounts and it was said that no defalcation ever had 
escaped his eagle eye. He had the reputation of never having made 
an error in his books. He patented a new device for sealing money 
pouches. 

He gradually forgot his peculation but we found that his phobias 
for cashiers’ cages, department stores, chalked windows, etc., 
depended upon that association with the scene of his misdeed. 

It is important for a moment to consider the employer whom he 
came with at twenty-one and with whom he had risen to prosperity 
during the seventeen vears. He had never consciously compared 
this man with his father. The identification was made by a dream. 
This man had an iron gray beard and yellow, uneven teeth which 
were also characteristic of the father. He had been an old friend 
of the father, belonged to the same church and same Masonic lodge. 
He was a very strict moralist and Calvinist. He possessed all the 
traits of a judge and was very strict with his employees. One rule 
was that any employee whose wife accused him of running after 
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other women should be dismissed. It became clear in the analysis 
that this employer was met by the patient with great difficulty because 
he activated the guilt reaction. It became evident that whenever he 
was called in conference he was apt to get sick and this was 
increasingly apparent after a certain date. 

About the age of twenty-eight, the patient was going about some 
in society and paying attentions to one girl in particular. It was 
called to his attention that they were considered to be engaged and he 
shortly felt it his duty to marry her. 

This lady was in every way a charming person and desirable as a 
wife. They married. She proved to be an exceptional wife and 
mother but his conscience reproached him because he did not love 
her. In compensation he became exceedingly solicitous toward her 
and proved to be an excellent husband. As he became more and 
more ill his attitude became regressively infantile, so that as she said 
she now had two babies instead of one. He could venture nowhere 
without her. Yet at this time of great timidity he was brave toward 
other dangers. His fear of street cars compelled the use of a taxi- 
cab to go to and from the doctor’s office, yet we have seen him emerge 
from the ruins of his taxi after a collision with no evidences of fear. 
His daughter, also, underwent a serious operation, the outcome of 
which was regarded by the surgeon as possibly fatal, and yet he 
showed no undue fear during the strain. 

From twenty-eight to thirty-six was a slowly progressing time 
of increasing chronic illness. He was better on the road, worse at 
the home office. His conduct was scrupulously moral and honest. 
Yet he suffered much with his stomach and his epigastric feelings 
and his heart. He worried about the exactitude of his accounts and 
over his difficulty in keeping women out of his mind. 

A chart could have been plotted in which his relations with his 
employer could have been related to his attacks of illness. 

We come now to his thirty-sixth year and the reduplication of his 
action pattern drama which was to cause his undoing. 

The anxiety reaction had gradually extended from the first 
nausea and epigastric pang to a complicated elaboration of indiges- 
tion, suffocation, faintness, and some dizziness. It was now about 
under increased energy formation to become an_ incapacitating 
vertigo. 

In the last dramatic elaboration the visceral pantomime reaches 
its highest expression but the stage and the actors remain the same. 
A temptation symbol appears, he unconsciously reacts acquisitively, 
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and at once is mentally thrown into the presence of the father-surro- 
gate whom he faces as a culprit. His conscience convicts him to be 
sure, but if his employer knew, then an actual penalty awaited him. 

This incident which determined his complete breakdown was 
revealed in a dream almost fact for fact. He had thrust it out of 
his mind and it with the theft memory were resolutely ignored and 
he thought he was through with them. 

In his office he had a stenographer. She was a very attractive 
girl. She took his dictations frequently. This day he touched her 
hand and a flood of emotion swept over him and he realized that he 
had entertained thoughts which were contrary to his code and inap- 
propriate to a solicitous husband. They were thoughts which he 
would not have revealed to his employer. His conscience smote him 
and the room grew close and stifling. He seized his hat and rushed 
to the street for air. Here on the sidewalk he found himself 
reeling with an attack of vertigo and needed to grasp the fence for 
support. He reached home and gradually felt better. The fol- 
lowing morning he was quite himself, but upon boarding the car 
which took him to his office, the vertigo returned and drove him back 
home. From this time on the street car became a horror to him. 
First this car and then all cars. He did well on railway trains which 
went away but trains which brought him back to his office gave 
trouble. 

He dismissed the stenographer and consoled himself by thinking 
of his absolute rectitude and morality until his guilt dimmed but his 
illness steadily increased. 

An entirely new set of phobia objects appeared including phar- 
macies, drinks of coca cola, Masons and Masonic halls and emblems, 
and certain people. This is clarified by the information that the 
stenographer’s husband had been a druggist, that her brother was a 
Mason, and that her family lived in the town. He was friendly 
with her brother but could never walk a half square with him without 
fear of falling. 

His sin toward her had been entirely a sin of thought but graved 
a guilt as deep as any action could have done. 

Well might the anxiety neurosis be considered by the religionists 
a device of the devil because it certainly detracts attention from that 
conviction of sin which brings back the erring to the fold. Cain 
must have had some dyspepsia and probably some dizziness but even 
in his time the excess anxiety as it flowed into industry tended 
toward art and genius. Much of the ingenuity and keenness of the 
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Yankee came from the anxiety produced by his Puritan upbringing. 
For it is said of the descendants of Cain, and among them the tra- 
dition of the family guilt was kept alive, that Jubal was the father 
of all such as handle the harp and organ, the first of the great artists 
of music, and that Tubal-Cain was an instructor of every artificer 
in brass and iron, in truth a mechanical genius and inventor. And 
many could we add to the lists of those whom anxiety have made 
great and good. Charles Darwin was one. Perhaps civilization 
has benefited from the anxiety neurosis but it would be pleasanter 
to become civilized without so much commotion in our physical action 
patterns. 

We found that the patient was unable to adjust to his employer. 
He therefore left the company. Since that time the employer has 
resigned and the patient has returned to the old company and carries 
on his duties without trouble. Meanwhile, while away from the 
company, he took over the responsibility for a large concern in the 
West, and although this company went to the wall in the panic, he 
carried on through trying days without a qualm. He is now well, 
efficient and happy. We believe that upon the theory of the action 
pattern can be developed an analytic therapy which is practical and 
applicable to the dissolution of the anxiety complex. Credit for 
anything of value in this paper is due to Dr. William A. White, 
whose work in this line has furnished the incentive for this 
presentation. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The lower level instinctive reaction to environmental stimulation 
is mediated by the action of the vegetative apparatus. The sum- 
total of energy production forms a definite psychic structure which 
is preserved in some form, probably not ideas, but which comprehends 
an action pattern. 

This action pattern becomes a part of the structural psychic 
organization and determines the line of growth of the personality, 
the health and the standards of conduct. 

A symbolization is stored in the unconscious which accurately 
maintains the relationship between the elements in the original 
vegetative reaction. 
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Within the last few years scholars and workers in various widely 
separated fields have been turning more and more to analytical 
psychology as an aid in the solution of their problems. First the 
physicians, then the sociologists, then—in all too rare instances— 
the business men, have learned to clear away difficulties with the 
help of a better understanding of human nature. Curiously enough, 
the historians, who should have been among the first, have been 
among the last to realize how much they may gain by applying the 
new psychology to their famous characters. Now that they have 
begun to do this, they are being rewarded with results that are both 
striking and valuable. 

It is plain, for example, that neither predestination nor the 
working of economic laws will account for such historical curiosities 
as Peter the Hermit, Savonarola, Joan of Arc, or Napoleon. They 
were driven on, not by external conditions, but by forces inside 
themselves. H.G. Wells’s characterization of Napoleon as a rooster 
strutting on a dunghill is hardly an explanation; some people at 
least want to know what made him strut. These extraordinary char- 
acters will best repay psychological study. When we know more 
about their complexes, when we begin to understand their behavior, 
then history will be worth considerably more to us in interpreting 
the present. 

Among those personages who demand the attention of the ana- 
lytical psychologist is Samuel Adams, sometimes known as the 
“ Father of the American Revolution.” In treating of him, and his 
kind, we have fallen into the habit of idealizing him, a process that 
always precludes understanding. Only within the last generation 
have historians begun to describe him as he was, that is to say, a 
highly successful political wire-puller and propagandist, and this 
picture of him has not yet found its way into general circulation. 
Moreover, in almost canonizing him we have failed to subject to 
critical inspection the movement which he led. It may be that a 
clearer appreciation of what he was, and why, will help materially 
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in our understanding of that Revolution in particular, and of the 
nature of revolution in general. 

In a careful study of his life, two facts should be emphasized. 
For one thing, it was not external forces in the shape of British 
oppression that impelled him to act, but something within himself. 
For another, the uprising against the British government came, not 
as a spontaneous revolt, but rather as the product of years of 
propaganda. A brief sketch of his career will make this plain. 

Perhaps the analyst would turn first to an examination of the 
family influences which surrounded him in his early days. His 
mother was intensely religious, of the narrow, dogmatic type. Sam- 
uel Adams himself acquired enough of her temperament to win the 
doubtful honor of “the last of the Puritans.” He was always 
intensely dogmatic and uncritical in his opinions, though his interest 
ran more to politics than to religion. 

His father was a brewer, a deacon in the church, and a successful 
business man and politician. It so happened that the elder Adams 
was a representative in the legislature of Massachusetts while the boy 
Samuel was growing up. During that time there was an active dis- 
pute going on between the assembly and the royal governors, Shute, 
Burnet, and Belcher, over the nature and extent of their authority. 
The elder Adams was one of the leaders of that group which asserted 
the preéminence of the legislature. The son must have listened to 
heated discussions of political theory, and they evidently shaped his 
opinions and feelings in the radical mold. In this particular family 
denial of executive authority became the accepted doctrine, a belief 
that impressed itself upon the mind of Samuel Adams with all the 
force of dogma. 

Born in 1722, Samuel Adams graduated from Harvard in 1740. 
Little is known about his college life, but it is probable that in 
Harvard he became familiar with the works of John Locke, his 
guiding spirit in later years. Locke’s philosophy suited Adams 
exactly, because it set forth in the form of simple principles, which 
allowed no room for differences of opinion, a system of politics and 
government easily grasped by his dogmatic mind. 

In 1743 he received his master’s degree. According to the custom 
of the time, candidates for that mark of distinction had to speak in 
defense of some thesis, and Adams took the affirmative on the fol- 
lowing question: ‘‘ Whether it be lawful to resist the Supreme 
Magistrate, if the Commonwealth cannot be otherwise preserved.” 
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Plainly, those debates over the royal governors which he had heard 
during his boyhood had made an impression upon his mind. 

At just about this time the elder Adams met with certain finan- 
cial losses, for which both father and son held the British government 
responsible. He had been one of the promoters in a “ Land Bank” 
scheme, a device for putting paper money into circulation. An Act 
of Parliament forced the “ bank” out of existence, and, moreover, 
it permitted the losers to sue the directors. Both Adamses were 
adversely affected by these suits, and they were left with an attitude 
of pronounced unfriendliness toward Great Britain. It would there- 
fore appear that to his feeling about authority in general there was 
now added this new element, with the result that an anti-British 
complex was formed. 

Samuel Adams had been educated in the hope that he might 
enter the church, but an ecclesiastical career had no charm for him. 
Instead he began the study of law, but as that was also unattractive, 
he dropped it. Next he tried business, first as an assistant in the 
office of Thomas Cushing, but after a few months he severed his 
connection with the firm. He may have been dismissed; in any 
case, his withdrawal was due to his habit of neglecting work for 
political disputation. After this experience, his father lent him 
£1000 to set him up in business. In a short time, with characteristic 
ill-fortune, he lost the whole amount. Then he entered his father’s 
malt house, which he continued to run, with barely enough profit to 
furnish a meagre living, until old age forced him to retire. In 1774, 
on the eve of his departure for the First Continental Congress, he 
was so poor that his friends generously came forward to furnish 
him with suitable clothing for the journey. 

In the meantime, in a small way, he entered Boston politics. 
After serving a term as assessor, he became one of the tax collectors, 
an office which he held, with little honor to himself and less profit 
to the town, from 1758 to 1765. He refused to accept another term 
because of certain complications. According to the town records, 
when he retired from that office he owed the province treasurer 
£8000. He was probably not guilty of embezzlement, but he cer- 
tainly lacked business sense, and he was never able to handle 
money. 

But tax collecting did not represent his real interest in politics, 
for with him office-holding was a side issue. He was a member of 
the Caucus Club, a semi-secret political machine, which had full con- 
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trol of local politics. It was here that nominations were made, and 
that important questions were settled, before election time. The 
system was so well organized that the official town meetings did 
little but ratify the decisions of the Caucus Club. Through his 
connection with this organization Adams was initiated into the 
mysteries of machine politics, and it was here that he learned those 
methods of manipulation which were destined to bring him fame. 
In his younger days he had tried to embark upon the course of a 
political agitator, but at that time he could find little to agitate. 
Hence he worked off his surplus energy in political engineering. 

At the age of 42 he was faced with the unpleasant realization 
that he was a failure both in business and in public office. Naturally 
he turned this fact over in his mind, and though he professed indif- 
ference, his manner of doing it deserves notice. He boasted to his 
cousin, John Adams, that he had never planned for himself, nor for 
his family, either for the present or for the future. This remark, 
recorded in John Adams’s diary, has all the appearance and the 
significance, of a defense mechanism. The fact of failure he had to 
admit, but he sought to mitigate it by professing indifference to such 
mundane matters as earning a living. 

An experience like this is practically certain to create an inferior- 
ity complex, with the resulting hunger for compensation. According 
to Adler, the unconscious protest against the feeling of inferiority is 
always a powerful and often abnormal incentive to action. The 
channel through which this excessive nervous energy is to be dis- 
charged will depend upon the emotions, habits, and interests developed 
in boyhood and youth. Much of Adams’s career after 1764 may be 
accounted for by regarding it as a result of his efforts, largely uncon- 
scious, to secure compensation and to bring about a more satisfactory 
adjustment to his environment. Because of his inferiority complex, 
which served as a stimulus to extra effort to overcome his disad- 
vantages, his activity was sure to be extraordinary, if not abnormal, 
the kind not infrequently characterized as “ inspired.” 

Adams had never been really interested in anything but politics, 
so it was in this field that he was driven to act. Impelled by those 
springs in the unconscious part of his mind, the very existence of 
which was unknown to him and to his contemporaries, he embarked 
upon his remarkable course of revolution. 

For a time conditions were favorable for him and for his crav- 
ing. The British government was then engaged in unfolding its 
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new, none too wisely conceived, colonial policy, of which the Sugar 
Act and the Stamp Act are famous manifestations. Under the lead- 
ership of a few radicals 





lawyers, newspaper men, and professional 
politicians—some of the towns registered their hostility to the meas- 
ures in question. Much of this opposition had the appearance of 
being made to order; hardly any of it looked like the genuine, 
spontaneous protests of an injured people. 

In mapping out its course, the Boston Caucus Club decided to 
have the Boston town meeting “instruct” the representatives with 
reference to the Sugar Act. Samuel Adams was selected to do the 
work. He was very successful, especially in setting forth the views 
of certain radicals in Boston. The “instructions” were really a 
political tract, or an emotional appeal to the voters. 

Thanks to this literary production, and to his none too clearly 
defined operations in connection with the Stamp Act, Adams was 
rewarded, in 1765, with a seat in the House of Representatives, as 
one of the four Boston members. 

Thenceforward he became more and more conspicuous in the 
growing controversy between the colonies and Great Britain. From 
1765 to 1770 there was almost constant agitation, first over the 
Stamp Act, then over the Townshend Acts, and the various related 
measures of British policy. In this contest Adams was always at 
work, busily engaged in fanning the flames of hostility to Great 
Britain. Down to 1770, as the dispute raged more and more 
bitterly, Adams moved steadily forward to new political successes. 

Then there came an unexpected change. Beginning with the 
fall of 1770, the storm gave way to widespread calm; a pronounced 
conservative reaction set in. The reason for this pause in the dispute 
is to be found in the conciliatory attitude of the British government. 
For the most part the objectionable features of the new policy had 
disappeared. The Sugar Act had been so altered that it was no 
longer a burden; the Stamp Act, repealed in 1766, was in process of 
being forgotten; in 1770 all the Townshend duties, except the three- 
penny tax on tea, were removed. The chief grievances of the past, 
therefore, were gone, and the willingness of the British government 
to meet the colonies more than half way seemed to the majority a 
sufficient guarantee of security for the future. In all directions 
there appeared evidence of a desire to forget the turmoil of the 
preceding decade, and of hope for a restoration of cordial relations 
with England. 
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As the dispute receded into the background, Samuel Adams’s 
radical party in the legislature, largely his own creation, broke into 
fragments, so that he lost his post as leader. Even his erstwhile 
associates and supporters, like John Hancock, Benjamin Church, and 
John Adams, either went over to the other side or dropped out of 
politics. In the next election Adams himself almost lost his seat in 
the House. To all appearances the controversy with Great Britain 
had come to an end. 

But reconciliation was the last thing that Adams desired. Dur- 
ing this time, that is, from 1770 to 1773, he put in the hardest work 
of his whole career, trying desperately to put new life into a dying 
struggle, and to fill the people with his own unreasoning hatred of 
Great Britain. Through his own personal influence, through the 
Boston town meeting, and through the newspapers, he conducted a 
campaign of agitation and propaganda, always goading the people on 
toward actual rebellion. It was during this period, significantly 
enough, that he first began to hint at independence. 

The repeal of the most obnoxious pieces of parliamentary legis- 
lation was in his eyes nothing but a paltry trick. “ The grand design 
‘ of our adversaries,” he wrote, “is to lull us into security, 
which would prove fatal to us.” And again: “Is it a time for us 
to sleep when our free government is essentially changed, and a new 
one is forming upon a quite different system?” The extant writings 
of Samuel Adams bristle with these lively appeals to passion. 
“Merciful God! Inspire thy People with Wisdom and Fortitude, 
and direct them to gracious Ends. In this extreme Distress, when 
the Plan of Slavery seems nearly completed, O save our Country 
from impending Ruin—Let not the iron Hand of Tyranny ravish 
our Laws and sieze the Badge of Freedom, nor avow’d Corruption 
and the murderous Rage of lawless Power be ever seen on the 
sacred Seat of Justice.” 

In these burning exhortations Adams habitually resorted to 
extremes of language which had no foundation in fact. Exaggera- 
tion was the keynote of it all. He pictured the British government 
as consciously and purposely, as well as savagely, bent on forcing 
the Americans into political bondage. 

All this he saw, or rather felt, and, in feeling it, he saw himself 
almost as a divinely appointed leader sent to the rescue. “It is 
therefore the duty of every honest man,” he wrote, “to alarm his 
fellow-citizens and countrymen, and awaken in them the utmost 
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vigilance and circumspection . . . we are under all obligations to 
do what in us lies to save our country.” Naturally, then, he plunged 
into his work with all the entliusiastic, uncritical zeal of a crusader. 
And all this he was doing, it should be remembered, when a clear 
majority of the people in Massachusetts were trying to get away 
from the dispute, when almost all of the specific grievances had been 
removed. This phase of the revolutionary contest needs consider- 
ably more attention than the majority of writers have bestowed upon 
it. The older historians accepted these statements of Adams, these 
outbursts of a neurotic, at their face value. It is to be hoped that 
some time they will be taken for what they are intrinsically worth. 

The brighter the prospect of reconciliation appeared, the more 
determined Adams became to prevent it. In 1772 he and his fellow 
radicals originated and pushed through the plan for organizing “ com- 
mittees of correspondence” in every town in the colony. These 
committees provided the most effective instrument for spreading 
radical propaganda through the country districts. 

As a result of these efforts, the temper of Massachusetts was 
profoundly changed. The desire for restored cordiality gave way 
to an intense, irrational hatred of Great Britain. This was true even 
in the country districts, which had been undisturbed during the con- 
troversy over the Stamp Act and the Townshend Acts. And, more 
concretely, the lieutenants who withdrew from the “cause” in 1771 
and 1772 now returned to the fold. Radicalism triumphed through- 
out the whole province. 

In order that Adams might direct this hostility into channels of 
action, he needed an issue to bring it to a focus. Diffused bitterness 
and hate may be full of potential trouble, but they get nowhere by 
themselves. Because of the removal of the leading British griev- 
ances, issues were scarce, and for a time Adams could find nothing 
to suit his purpose. 

Then, in 1773, Parliament passed the Tea Act, a measure 
designed to rescue the East India Company from threatened bank- 
ruptcy. Among other things, it permitted the company to export 
its tea directly to colonial dealers, and it continued the three-penny 
duty first imposed by the Townshend Acts. This was a harmless 
feature, something which would have attracted no attention fifteen 
years earlier. There was no new principle of taxation involved, 
hecause the three-penny duty was not new. For the three years 
under consideration, 1770 to 1773, the Americans had been importing 
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and using the tea, and paying the tax, without any protest whatever. 
John Hancock himself, smuggler though he was, had paid the duty 
on one shipment almost as large as that which was destroyed at the 
famous “ Boston Tea Party” in 1773. Nobody but a revolutionist 
could have made anything out of Lord North’s Tea Act; but it was 
the only workable issue Adams could find, and he succeeded in 
getting results from it. 

The whole story is too long to be told here, but the evidence 
shows that he had made up his mind to provoke a crisis over the 
tea in order to compel the British government formally to recognize 
what he called American rights. He put his committees of corre- 
spondence in motion, and the radicals, under his leadership, deter- 
mined to prevent the East India Company’s tea from being landed. 
As a result of this determination, and of the Governor’s stubborn- 
ness, the tea, consigned to Boston, was thrown overboard and 
destroyed. 

This episode brought on the crisis for which Adams had pur- 
posely worked. Lord North’s “intolerable acts” came as punish- 
ment for the “ Tea Party,” and they were followed by the Continental 
Congress and the Revolution. 

This account is only a brief summary, but there is ample evidence 
to support it. Adams deliberately chose to block the return to 
friendly relations, when virtually the whole province wanted peace. 
Then, through his energetic propaganda, he strove, successfully, to 
change the whole attitude and temper of the people. 

Now the question is, why did he do it? The answer is not to be 
found in British “ oppression,” because there was not enough of that 
to explain his feverish zeal. Real grievances had so nearly disap- 
peared that the majority of people were satisfied, all except a few 
extremists like Adams himself. If conditions of the time yield no 
satisfactory explanation, and they do not, the explanation must be 
found in the bent of his own mind. Because of his early failures 
he had found the problem of adjustment a difficult one, and he did 
not begin to solve it until he was past the age of forty-two. Then, 
only a few years after he had begun to find his compensation in help- 
ing on the contest with Great Britain, the British government practi- 
cally dropped the issue. Thus, by putting an end to the opportunity 
for agitation, that government threatened to wreck his career. 
Unless something happened, he would be left again with nothing but 
the consciousness of failure. For a man who already had an anti- 
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British complex, this prospect would naturally call up all the powers 
of hatred and all the powers of action which he had in him. 
Moreover, Adams was troubled with a kind of nervous disorder, 
which was revealed in pronounced trembling whenever he became at 
all excited. What it was no one can tell now, but it was certainly 
a sign of nervous instability. He may have been, and probably was, 
a neurotic. His correspondence and his newspaper articles reveal 
a tendency, characteristic of all neurotics, to redress the lack of 
halance in the objective world by constructing a mental world of his 
the neurotic retreats, in 
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own. Into this “closed system of ideas’ 
order to escape mental conflicts, and in a subjective creation of this 
sort Adams found refuge from the troubles of life. Here he had a 
perfectly clear case against Great Britain. In his mind she was 
always hopelessly at variance with the colonies, always seeking for 
new means to tyrannize over them. Those striking exaggerations in 
his correspondence and newspaper articles were descriptive, not of 
actual facts in the real world, but of conditions in his imaginary 
world. There his figures were all cut in bold relief, like the image 
of Puritanism itself. Everything was in sharp contrasts, in discon- 
certing black and white, with England always playing the tyrant, the 
colonies always the innocent and long-suffering victims. And Samuel 
Adams was always one of the divinely appointed saviors of his 
country. It was obviously not real, but imaginary oppression that 
he fought. 

However, although his behavior was determined largely by his 
mental pictures of oppression, his actions concerned and were carried 
on in the world of fact. It was the “ Boston Tea Party” which 
precipitated the Revolution, and Adams himself was largely respon- 
sible for that event. The people followed him because he had pre- 
pared their minds beforehand, and because they had come to believe 
that his highly exaggerated, much distorted statements were descrip- 
tions of actual fact. Just as the people of the Middle Ages looked 
upon the monk who went to extremes of asceticism as the holiest, 
so Adams’s contemporaries, and their descendants, looked upon him 
as the most heroic and patriotic. Perhaps he was. But for those 
who can get far enough away from the heroics of the Revolution to 
study the movement critically and without prejudice, he looks more 
like a neurotic acting under the powerful stimulus of an inferiority 
complex. 

The history of the Revolution in Massachusetts shows how a few 
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men, with Samuel Adams clearly in the lead, could lash a whole 
province into fury, so that it lost its ability to deal rationally with 
important issues. More than that, Adams’s success proves that 
objective grievances are not essential in the process. A man of his 
type can convince a community that it is persecuted when really it 
is very well off. Then, when a large share of the people have 
become fanatics, the abnormal nervous and mental organization of 
perhaps one man may easily precipitate a needless war. 

Adams’s divorce from reality is illustrated again and again after 
1776. .In the economic and social collapse which accompanied and 
followed the Revolution he could see nothing but the efforts of 
Great Britain to add insult to injury upon a stricken people. Even 
Shays’s Rebellion, the natural climax of revolutionary disorder, 
which was made possible by local economic conditions, he attributed 
to the deliberate work of British agents. He simply had no con- 
ception of the nature or the seriousness of all those new problems 
which he, as the “ Father of the Revolution,” had done so much to 
create. For that reason, and because he had no constructive ability, 
he played only minor roles in politics after the great climax of his 
career had passed. 

But in that climax he had found his compensation. He was left 
with a thoroughly satisfactory feeling that his responsibilities had 
been met, and that he had fulfilled his destiny. With that conviction 
to steady him, he was no longer driven to furious action in politics. 
His world was at peace. 

This summary of Adams’s career shows how he handled his 
problems, and it is his method in dealing with them which makes 
him an interesting “case” for the psychoanalyst. The genuine 
statesman will study his problems in a rational way, and will suggest 
a solution that fits the facts. The neurotic refuses to face the facts. 
Instead, he beats a retreat into his self-created world of ideas, all 
the time insisting that he is dealing with objective conditions. If he 
is able to convince enough of his contemporaries that his world is the 
real one, he is hailed as a hero; if he fails so to convince them, he is 
treated as a harmless visionary, a mere radical dreamer. In tem- 
perament, in psychological make-up, and in potentiality, there is no 
great difference between the successful revolutionist and the harm- 
less visionary. They both need attention. Which one a given indi- 
vidual may become depends in part upon circumstances, and in part 
upon his own complexes. If these complexes happen to harmonize, 
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as it were, with the environment, then the dreamer is likely to become 
the revolutionist. Before 1760 Samuel Adams was an unknown 
backstairs politician; after a decade of dispute he was able, through 
active propaganda, to create the kind of environment he needed. 
Then he flourished. After 1776 the environment was no longer of 
his own making, and he ceased to thrive. 

Adams’s approach to the problems of colonial and imperial rela- 
tionship was not rational, and revolution was not the rational solution 
of the problems. And yet, for a century and a half a whole nation 
has been taught to admire Adams and his work. There may have 
been an excuse for this blind adulation in the past, because it was not 
always possible to distinguish the neurotic dreamer from the genuine 
statesman. Psychology is beginning to reveal the difference. It 
may be that sometime these lessons from history will actually—and 
helpfully—be put to use in the selection of present-day leaders. 














INTEREST IN MUSIC 


A CASE ILLUSTRATING SOME INFANTILE ROOTS OF MUSICAL TALENT 
By James S. VAN TESLAAR 


In order to illustrate the emotional background which sometimes 
leads to the fixation of a typical infantile attitude toward music I 
give this brief outline of a lengthy psycho-biographic account 
obtained from L. B., a very successful artist, in the course of 
psychoanalysis : 

As a child she was neither specially talented nor precocious. 
She took up music probably because “the social set”’ to which her 
family belonged expected children to receive musical training. She 
felt no incentive to study and practice was irksome to her. The 
praise of her father, whom she greatly adored, was her chief com- 
pensation for the hard work of drilling when she would have 
preferred to play games. 

Later, as the result of overwork and business worries her father 
became an invalid. She had just reached the adolescent stage. He 
required special care for a time and was staying in the house. 

“It was his special delight during that period of invalidism to 
have me play and sing for him,” states L. B., “and I loved to do it. 
We spent many evenings together, he lying down on a couch close 
by, I at the piano playing my own accompaniments while singing. 
Occasionally he patted my hair in approval. Once or twice he 
kissed me. I was surfeited with happiness. My real love for 
music dates from that period; I believe I owe to the emotional 
experiences of that stage of my life the development of whatever 
musical talent I may possess. I wanted to play to please father as 
much as I ever wanted to succeed in after years. The fact that 
music seemed such a comfort to him opened my eyes for the first 
time to the meaning of the art. * * * Before that time I played 
mechanically. * * * 

“Once, looking up towards him, I saw tears welling up in 
father’s eyes. This moved me beyond expression. I stopped play- 
ing and threw my arms around him. He murmured something 
about the charm of music. I took the compliment to refer to my 
playing. Suddenly I realized that mastery of the art means the 
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power to charm. I resolved then and there that I would spare no 
amount of work to make father happy. I felt I must succeed—for 
his sake. That was the highest ecstasy of love I had experienced up 
to that time. It seemed to lift me out of myself. 

“Another time, overcome with emotion, I blurted out: ‘ Father, 
I shall never, never leave you. Whatever happens, let me stay by 
you—always.’ 

“It was not all I felt; but it was all I could think of saying. 

“ He tried to make light of my sentiment, though I could see he 
was pleased ; my happiness was complete. 

“Perhaps because I was in a specially sensitive mood at the time 
every word and every detail of that period is deeply graven in my 
memory. For instance, he said to me once: ‘ You have your own 
life to live.’ I did not like it; father was not like himself when he 
made the statement. I felt hurt; I did not want him to say or think 
that. Something else he said, trivial on the face of it, somehow 
gave me the impression that he felt lonely, or something; also, that 
he was unhappy. That, too, is a memorable occasion, and—oh, 
how I longed to put my arms around him and melt away his loneli- 
ness, his unhappiness! I do not know what made me hesitate. 
Just then, father spoke up again, turning to the piano: 

“*Come now, play something; I am happy when I hear you 
play.’ 

“This seems a trivial incident in the telling; it seems now so 
even to me, in retrospect. But to these few words, coming from my 
father under those circumstances, I trace my artistic awakening. 
The incident, so simple and apparently commonplace, stands forth 
as one of the strongest episodes, a turning point, in my life; for as I 
seated myself at the piano I did it with a solemn resolution that I 
must play as no mortal has ever played before—for father’s sake. 
Of course, this was a childish fancy due to the exuberance of my 
emotional state at the time. But during all my subsequent career 
I have never felt more ‘inspired’; and during my best and most 
successful public appearances I have but seldom approximated the 
elation I felt on that particular occasion. Certainly I never felt as 
proud, or more happy, and I fancied that no one in the world had a 
more appreciative listener. * * * 

“ Possibly I was unlike my girl friends in my attachment to 
father; not one of them seemed to me so much attached to her 
father. I took but little interest in the girls’ usual talk about boys. 
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My father was my ideal; but this I kept to myself for I did not want 
anyone else to love him as I did. 

“T have said little of mother. * * * There is not much to 
say. Elsewhere I have mentioned the deep feud which seemed to 
exist between them, some misunderstanding reaching farther than 
my memory could carry me. Even as a child I caught the impres- 
sion of a deep rooted hostility between them but only for a passing 
moment. I was not given to indulging in serious reflections at that 
time. 

“ Mother was very much attached to me when I was a small 
child—this I can remember distinctly; father was away a great deal 
of the time; yet, it was more often to him that my heart went out 
in sympathy when a quarrel arose between them in my presence. 
In my childish mind I contrasted mother’s nagging, high-pitched, 
quarrelsome tone with father’s deep-toned, melodious, well-cadenced 
voice, which, even when raised during the heat of a domestic quarrel, 
seemed to me lovely. 

“From being mother’s favorite I became father’s—before I 
realized the change. Whether mother cooled off toward me first 
and I, having learned to depend on somebody’s love, turned to father 
as the nearest person to whom I could attach myself I do not know; 
but I believe the path had been laid during earliest childhood.” 
(Here follow numerous incidents and reminiscences of early emo- 
tional reactions.) * * * “ By the time I had achieved proficiency 
in music mother turned distinctly hostile to me and even mocked my 
artistic ambitions. 

“TIntellectually I was rather slow. Possibly mother was dis- 
appointed in me partly for that reason. Looking back I now see, 
foolish as this thought may seem, that she must have been jealous 
because of father’s great interest in me. Notwithstanding her 
antagonism toward father, I cannot help thinking now, as I reflect 
upon the past with more mature understanding, that she was! (I 
omit here the account of numerous incidents apparently corroborat- 
ing this conclusion.) Yet during the whole period of my child- 
hood I do not recall that she ever displayed any tenderness toward 
him—not even later, during father’s long and serious illness, although 
there were then many opportunities. 

“Father, of course, was unhappy. I ought to be thankful, I 
suppose, that during the impressionable period of my early adoles- 
cence, I did not fully appreciate his mental suffering. Dearly as I 
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loved him, this would have crushed me. Instead I was absorbed in 
the thought of my love for him. In what I conceived to be signs of 
inner unrest on his part when I grew older, I saw merely the same 
sort of vague stirrings which assailed me, for, as a young girl, I was 
impressionable, dreamy, not overbright, I must admit, and, I must 
also confess, except for my ardent attachment to father, rather self- 
centered. My limited mental grasp was a merciful dispensation for, 
alas, I have since tossed many sleepless nights and many hours I 
have paced the floor kneading my hands in despair and _ bitterly 
rehearsing every minute particular of father’s unfortunate life.” 

The details I omit, although, here and there, they have a bearing 
upon the rise and development of the woman’s artistic consciousness. 

“We always had an excellent piano in the house. Mother never 
touched it. I did not know until long afterward that, before mar- 
riage, she had been quite an accomplished musician. Father told 
me. After the birth of the first child (it was a boy, and it died at 
three years of age, before I was born) she had never been known 
to play or sing or take any interest in music.” 

From her father L. B. learned also that her mother’s skill as a 
musician had attracted him as much as her personal charm. He had 
to work hard as a young man and there was no chance for him to 
indulge in the development of his musical inclination. In fact he 
did not become seriously interested in music until he had secured a 
business footing for himself and then it was too late. For his 
neglect of the art he atoned vicariously by marrying a musician— 
and of this he seemed very proud; but after the first year of 
marriage music was seldom heard in the house until the daughter 
took it up. 

The marriage turned out an unfortunate affair. As to the cause 
of the incompatibility between the parents the psychoanalyst is 
justified to form a general idea from what little has already trans- 
pired. L. B. is very explicit with her details and her memory serves 
her well. Even if her fancy-weaving intrudes here and there it 
does not change the value of the testimony as an index to the trend 
of her own emotional reactions toward the home life. She herself 
concludes her lengthy account of the parental incompatibility as 
follows: 

“ These incidents, and I could add many others, lead hither and 
thither. What, at the bottom of it all, may have been the reason 
for mother’s curious, steady, immobile hostility toward him? Of 
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course, I have thought of all the possibilities that suggest themselves 
and exhausted them one by one, but without satisfaction. For the 
hostility to have persisted apparently unabated throughout a life- 
time it must have been generated by something deeper. 

“T ask myself, why did she marry him, in the first place? 

“TI can account for it only on the basis of my own experience. 
When she married she was entranced by a dream which proved 
unrealizable.” 

From this point on the account becomes more strictly auto- 
biographic but as it is too lengthy, I must summarize it as briefly as 
possible : 

Curiously, L. B. has passed through a very similar marital experi- 
ence. After the death of her parents she devoted herself to music, 
inspired chiefly by the memory of her father’s love for the art. She 
became acquainted with her future husband at the Conservatory of 
Music in C. His delicate attention to her, his gentleness and unob- 
trusive ways impressed her as the quintessence of chivalry. During 
six years they met as friends, often playing together, and they grew 
fond of each other. Meanwhile she applied herself to her work 
and achieved success. 

“ But in spite of my busy life, teaching, public engagements, etc., 
I felt very lonely,” she states. ‘I had friends and intercourse with 
them became the salt of life to me but often, after a round of visits 
and entertainments, I returned to my little corner with greater ache 
and loneliness in my heart. After a time this kind of living became 
unbearable. Life seemed ‘flat and unprofitable. * * *” 

At about that time B. proposed marriage and she found herself 
accepting the proposal “ with an alacrity that astonished me when I 
recovered my senses; for I thought I should never marry.” 

Two things of ominous significance happened soon after her 
marriage: first, she fussed about B., keeping at him continually with 
counsel and criticism, until he rebelled. (“ Soon we discovered that 
we sacrificed a perfectly good friendship for a poor marriage.’’) 
Second, she began losing her interest in music. 

After the first year of married life they quarrelled and separated 
three times in as many months, each time with the mutually expressed 
hope that they would keep away from one another for good. 

L. B. rapidly developed toward the man to whom she was tied by 
marriage the very hostility she had witnessed under the parental roof. 
“The thought occasionally came to me,” she says, “‘I am treating 
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B. as daddy was treated.’ This shamed me a little; but I put the 
thought out of my mind again and again, saying to myself, ‘ He is 
not like father, he deserves it!’ and I kept repeating this to myself 
and saying over and over, ‘He is not like father, he is not like 
father, he is not like father,’ as if justifying to myself the hostility 
I felt against my husband.” 

The personal communications from which most of the above 
excerpts are taken reached me while L. B. was compelled to interrupt 
her psychoanalysis on account of a transcontinental journey. Upon 
her return the analysis of her psychobiographic account was 
resumed. I have given above only the briefest outline and I have 
touched only a few of the significant revelations so that it would be 
out of place to record here all the conclusions reached through the 
analysis. But the few data I have included in the brief outline may 
furnish some basis for the appreciation of the following points, 
bearing on music: 

L. B.’s love of music arose out of her love for her father; her 
love preserved its infantile character, developing but little beyond 
that stage; therefore, her attachment to music preserved the same 
character. 

The substitution, “music” for “father,” after her father’s 
death, was an incomplete sublimation. Because her “love” pre- 
served a great deal of its infantile character in spite of its transfer- 
ence to music, the sublimation failed after a time. At that critical 
juncture came the offer of marriage. 

At first marriage seemed a way out; the craving to be loved and 
admired (which was, in her case, stronger than the complementary 
craving to love and admire) precipitated her into the new experience 
(“* * * with an alacrity that astonished me when I recovered my 
senses ’’). 

Dut the woman was unprepared to accept this solution just as 
she was emotionally unable to live up to the demands for sublima- 
tion. Childhood experiences unconsciously mould and fix in our 
mind a number of infantile fictions which become the governing 
principles in our emotional life as adults. Some of the unconscious 
attitudes which shaped themselves and became fixed during L. B.'s 
infancy and early childhood may be approximately expressed, in 
adult terms, by means of the following equations: 

Father’s marriage was unhappy: It would be disloyal (or 
“ unreal’) to be happily married. 
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Father loved no one but me: “ Mother was jealous”: I must 
love no one but father; “he is not like father’: I must not love 
him. 

Father is not like himself: ‘ You have your own life to live”; 
I must live my own life: neglect of music; “ Life became * * * 
‘flat and unprofitable ’’”’: why should I live to please others? 

This, of course, is but a partial account of the unconscious mental 
processes disclosed in the course of the psychoanalysis. That the 
results and conclusions led in the right direction is shown, among 
other things, by the fact that the analysis accomplished for Mrs. 
L. B. all she dared to expect: neither her marriage relations nor her 
interest in music are hampered or seriously threatened any longer by 
infantile longings. 








VERGIL AS A MASTER OF PSYCHOLOGY 
3y ArTHUR L. KEITH 


Psychology as a definite science may be the product of modern 
investigation but among the ancients a natural intuition often sup- 
plied the lack of organized science. Chief among these “ natural” 
psychologists was the Roman Vergil whose untaught instinct has led 
to a skillful analysis of the character of Dido, which as a study in 
feminine psychology has always commanded admiration. The 
present discussion is concerned with a smaller episode, that of Sinon, 
in which a wide range of psychological knowledge has been focused 
into comparatively few lines. 

The circumstances are as follows: After ten years of war 
around Troy, the Greeks remain baffled. Not being able to take the 
city by direct assault they have recourse to the famous strategy of 
the wooden horse. This strategy also is doomed to fail unless the 
Trojans shall be induced to take the horse into the city. So the 
Greeks leave Sinon, one of their number, behind them, who is to 
exercise the well known cunning of the Greeks. Then they sail 
away only to hide behind the neighboring island of Tenedos, to 
await the success of Sinon in persuading the Trojans to demolish 
their walls so as to admit the horse which is filled with armed men. 
After the Greeks have apparently departed, the Trojans issue from 
their ten years confinement within the walls and meet Sinon who, 
with his hands tied behind him, has thrown himself in their way, 
and amid the jeers of a hostile crowd he is led into the presence of 
the king, where single-handed, he is to counteract the dangerous 
mood of the foe. 

It should be remembered that Vergil is describing the character 
of a Greek, who in his mind is typical of the entire nation. Vergil 
shared in the general aversion of the Romans toward the outstanding 
characteristic of cunning possessed by the Greeks. 

The entire episode contains only 142 lines of which 111 lines 
comprise the speeches of Sinon. So we may rightly regard the effort 
of the poet as oratorical rather than dramatic. 

Sinon really makes four speeches and in this fact the poet has 
shown his skill. A single speech of 111 lines would have proved too 
tedious for his listeners and would probably have failed in its purpose. 
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Each speech has a fitting close. The first, which consists of but four 
lines, is hardly more than a prolonged wail. The psychological 
effect of the last line, “ The angry Trojans now demand my punish- 
ment with blood,” is very naturally to delay what Sinon had professed 
to believe that the Trojans would do. This effect is immediate and 
the Trojans’ minds are turned and all violence is checked. The next 
speech, consisting of 29 lines, ends still more skilfully: “ Now at 
last inflict the penalty; this is what Ulysses would wish and the 
Atrides would purchase this at a great price.” Vergil shows keen 
perception of human nature, which perversely refuses to do what 
one’s enemies would like to have done. The ending of the third 
speech, consisting of 37 lines, is exactly the opposite to that of the 
second. For in the one case Sinon bids the Trojans inflict the 
punishment, while in the other he asks them to spare him. If these 
two endings had been reversed, the result would have been far less 
happy. Sinon did not plead for his life until he was sure of his 
ground. The fourth speech, of 41 lines, brings the climax. He has 
succeeded in carrying his listeners with him, and his final words 
suggest that which lies nearest their heart, namely, the waging of an 
offensive war on Greece. 

We shall now look more closely at the various modes of appeal 
employed by the poet. The disarming of suspicion must necessarily 
come near the first of his endeavors. The general situation helps 
him in reaching this aim. The Greeks have apparently gone; Sinon 
is alone, with his arms tied behind him, and helpless. He promptly 
admits that he is a Greek, thereby forestalling their own charges. In 
his story he cites circumstances well known to his hearers. He calls 
for his own punishment. The effect of all this is to remove suspicion 
and to render his other purposes more readily accomplished. 

The appeal to their pity is another motive played upon by the poet. 
His helpless condition would stimulate it. His first word, “ alas,” the 
fact that he is cut off from land and sea, an outcast of the Greeks 
and hated by the Trojans, that he calls himself and his dear ones 
wretched, his tears and evident alarm, the story of his being marked 
as a victim, his despairing doubt as to whether faith still existed among 
mortals, his plea for mercy, and even so small circumstances as the 
poverty of his father and the fact that he had been sent to war 
“from his early years,’ when he was naturally less responsible, all 
those circumstances combine to stir up the feeling of compassion in 
the hearts of his listeners. 
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The appeal to the curiosity of the Trojans helps in getting his case 
before them. Their curiosity would be first aroused by his helpless 
situation. His first speech, in which he tells little but suggests much, 
renders them still more curious about his lot. His artful introduction 
of Calchas and the breaking off in the middle of the story could not 
fail to urge their curiosity; and, finally, at the right time and place, 
he cleverly and not too obviously brings the horse into the story. In 
this connection we may note that Sinon holds the attention of the 
Trojans through the very natural interest of his story, involving as it 
does the experiences of the story-teller, his allotment for sacrifice, 
and his escape. It is all told so vividly that the Trojans, the writer 
of this article, and probably all other readers, while under the im- 
mediate spell of the story, get the impression that it actually occurred 
just as it was told. The story is such that even apart from the manner 
of telling, it must hold the interest. 

The appeal to truth has a magnetic effect. Sinon declares that 
whatsoever shall happen che will tell the truth, and no matter how 
wretched fortune has made Sinon, she shall not also make him vain 
and deceitful. And later, by a sacred oath, which would be inviolable 
from the Roman point of view, he vows to tell the truth and even 
bases his claims for safety upon that condition. The magic power 
of truth works in a different way, but to the same end, when Sinon 
artfully weaves into his story certain facts which were accepted as 
true, such as the hostility between Ulysses and Palamedes, the sacri- 
fice of Iphigeneia in order to appease the winds, and the theft of the 
Palladium. Sinon says “I speak that which you well know,” and his 
hearers certainly would not restrict this statement in its application. 
The effect of truth is magical. It makes complete falsehood take on 
the aspect of verity. In the fourth book, Fama understands this 
principle for she, as Vergil tells us, in her story of scandal mixed 
things that were done and not done alike. 

Plausibility aids in the general effect. Since a human sacrifice 
had been offered in order that the Greeks might come to Troy, what 
was more plausible than the suggestion that their return from Troy 
must be brought about in the same way? So the theft of the 
Palladium would naturally incur the ill will of Minerva, and then to 
restore themselves in her favor, their return to Greece in order to 
take the omens over again would seem quite plausible. Likewise, it 
was plausible that the horse was built to appease the offended Pallas 
and that it was made so large that it might not be taken into the city. 
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The natural tendency of men to believe that which they wish is 
played upon by Sinon. Because Palamedes, though a Greek, forbade 
the war, and was an enemy of Ulysses, the Trojans would naturally 
sympathize with his cause and with that of Sinon, his reputed kins- 
man. They would be pleased to believe that through their efforts 
they had made the Greeks weary with the long war. They would 
gladly believe that Sinon was really the victim appointed for the safe 
return of the Greeks, and that he had disturbed their plans by 
escaping. Nothing could please them more than the fact that Ulysses 
had been outwitted, that the theft of the Palladium had really brought 
discomfiture upon the Greeks, and that, if they would receive the 
horse into their city, they would actually be able to take the offensive 
against Greece. 

We have not yet exhausted the list of motives exploited by the 
poet in this episode. Some element of flattery is indirectly involved, 
though not developed to a great extent. Perhaps we may so explain 
Sinon’s reference to the fact that the Trojans had wearied the Greeks 
in war, that they would be able in time to take the offensive against 
Greece. Vergil’s sparing use of flattery in this episode may be 
justified on the ground that it would be easy to overdo the case and 
that a surer result is obtained by other means than flattery. 

Perhaps the curious perverseness of human nature to desire that 
which one is forbidden or not to do that which one is bidden is 
played upon somewhat. So, when Sinon bids the Trojans to punish 
him, their natural reaction is to do the opposite, and, when they are 
told for what reason the horse had been made so large, the con- 
trariness of human nature suggests that in spite of everything they 
will take the horse into the city. 

The working out of the Sinon episode shows a remarkable insight 
on the part of the poet into the laws of psychology. The various 
feelings and emotions played upon are delicately interwoven and never 
overworked. We may almost believe that, if Vergil had not been so 
retiring, he would have made an effective pleader before the Roman 
bar. The episode has its part in the economy of the entire’ poem, it 
justifies the part the hero is to play, but one interest of the episode 
will always be the poet’s skilful delineation of the method used by 
Sinon in changing the hostile mood of his foes in order to accomplish 
the purpose which he has been called upon to perform. 








THE PSYCHOLOGY OF INSPIRATION 


By T. SHARPER KNOWLSON 


AUTHOR OF “ ORIGINALITY: A POPULAR STUDY OF THE CREATIVE 
MIND” 


The theory I wish to ventilate in this article is one that concerns 
the nature of inspiration, as seen in the sudden advent of a brilliant 
thought, or a peculiarly felicitous line, or an exceedingly clever 
invention. How do these inspirations originate? Have they a 
traceable psychological history? Can we discover the very first 
idea, then the next and modified idea, and finally the finished 
product ? 

As yet these questions can be answered only in part, but on gen- 
eral lines I venture to put forward the theory that an inspiration is 
the normal, but highly fortunate expression of the law which, in its 
unfortunate and abnormal forms, issues in a complex. A\ll students 
of the unconscious will have no difficulty in understanding the 
analogy, but in order to make it plain to everybody, I will state the 
case more fully. A complex is really a clot of emotionalized 
thought in the unconscious—on the physical plan it is like a clot of 
blood in the brain. There are many definitions of a complex, but 
it is essentially an idea with emotions grouped around it and 
attached to it, but more or less detached from consciousness. Com- 
plexes are formed by the repression of those unwelcome desires, 
thoughts and experiences which, on the conscious plane become the 
center of mental conflict. Most people who suffer from severe 
complexes realize the effect, but do not know the cause: it exists in 
the unconscious. A man may fall ill in a peculiar way, such as 
being unable to satisfy himself that he has no mud on his trousers, 
even when he has brushed them for twenty minutes. He is worried 
and anxious about this suspicion, which he feels to be quite absurd; 
even his dreams are nightmares concerning it. What is needed is 
that the buried complex should be brought to the surface, that is 
into consciousness; then the mad, mysterious anxiety about nothing 
at all will disappear. 

Now, one reason why unhealthy complexes are formed can be 
referred to the fact that we are made for expression rather than 
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repression. This does not mean that all repression is injurious. If 
it did, mankind would have become insane almost as soon as the 
first stage of civilization had been reached. But when repression is 
originated by shock, crisis or conflict—especially where the sufferer 
comes of a poor or a bad stock—mischief of the kind described is 
almost certain to develop. If energy is bottled up it will try to find 
a vent somewhere. If it cannot get out one way, it will change its 
tactics, and get out another way. Sometimes this “other way” is 
the way of sublimation; sometimes it is the way of the neurosis. 

The theory outlined in this article may have nothing in it, really, 
but the points of comparison which I shall bring forward are 
interesting enough to make the theory worth consideration. 

If we study a complex closely, we find its origin and development 
have certain accompaniments which also characterize an inspiration. 
In the first place, both the complex and the inspiration are syntheses 
—the one being extremely unhappy, and the other extremely fortu- 
nate. A complex is a conjunction of feeling-thoughts that are out 
of harmony with the individual’s consciousness, and they have taken 
up their abode in the unconscious. The function of this complex is 
to create mischief as often as possible, and usually it is very success- 
ful. As a synthesis this conjunction of repressed emotions has 
nothing happy or holy about it. Quite the reverse. An inspiration, 
on the other hand, is a synthesis that is as fortunate as the complex 
is ill-starred. It is a combination of mutually attractive ideas which 
thus set up a new unity. In that way the poet’s wizardry in words 
receives its explanation; the marvelously felicitous lines “ come,” 
not from conscious reasoning, but from unconscious “magic.” It 
is magic only because we are not yet able to trace its intimate 
processes. 

But, further to pursue the comparison between the complex and 
the inspired idea, one cannot help noticing the presence of intensity 
in both. A complex is the offspring of a conflict varying in degree 
from a simple and straightforward act of repression, to a highly 
complicated battle, involving in both cases a considerable degree of 
tense feeling—if not prolonged unhappiness. An inspiration is 
marked by the same emotionalism during and after its advent. The 
history of genius is replete with examples, and in no instances are 
they more marked than in the lives of Chopin and Rousseau. Their 
experiences of inspiration might be described as, for the moment, an 
agony of happiness. 
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We now have two items of similarity; the complex and inspira- 
tion are syntheses preceded by action that is of high intensity. It 
is not necessary to trace operations in physics, where heat and 
intensity are the necessary preliminaries to fusion; but we feel we 
are on familiar ground. 

Now the next similarity may be stated in this way: that the com- 
plex exercises its functions through symbolism, and the inspiration 
through analogy. This functioning, in both cases, would appear to 
be practically identical. It is unconscious action, where likeness is 
the moving element in every activity of the complex, just as it is the 
fusing agent in bringing into being a new idea. To clarify the state- 
ment still further, think of the words association and dissociation. 
The discoveries of genius are due to associative action working 
intensively on the higher plane. The biography of James Watt 
contains one or two brilliant examples of this kind of thought, and 
the lives of poets and musicians are full of them. Now consider for 
a moment the man who suffers from a complex. What has hap- 
pened to him? Simply this: that the associative principle has been 
at work, but it has ended in dissociation. It has formed a group of 
emotionalized and interrelated experiences that are detached from 
conscious knowledge. There is no connecting way between the com- 
plex and what the sufferer knows. But the complex is never idle. 
lf it cannot communicate with consciousness in the ordinary way, it 
manages to use a sort of wireless telegraphy; and when the sufferer 
comes into contact with persons or events that are related to his 
complex, the wireless acts at once, and he is distressed and confused. 
Something is happening which he can neither explain nor abolish. 
Here, again, association is at work by means of analogy, and we 
arrive at the conclusion that the formation of a complex is a failure 
in association, just as a stroke of genius is a brilliant success. For 
it must be remembered that the birth of a great idea, of which we 
have many examples, is a process in which the surrounding phe- 
nomena are suddenly keyed to high relationship with feelings and 
thoughts in the unconscious. The genius has always been accus- 
tomed to a good deal of hard thinking, but the real inspiration is a 
lightning flash, and not a syllogistic process. 

Let us recapitulate: The theory is that, fundamentally, a com- 
plex and an inspired idea are the offspring of the same mental 
method. The arguments adduced in support are (a) that both are 
syntheses, the one being fortunate and the other unfortunate; 
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(b) that both are characterized by a high degree of intense feeling 
at their inception; and (c) that both function through the associ- 
ative principle, the inspiration being brilliant in its synthesis, and the 
complex an abject failure through repressive action. If there be a 
final argument, it is this: that men of talent and genius have always 
been averse from repression of any kind. The wish has had free 
play. They have said “ yes” to life. The age of monasticism and 
puritanism was never the age of originality. 
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1. Repression. S1cMuNpD FRevup. 
2. Is Incendiarism an Archaic Attempt at Sublimation? Oscar PFISTER. 


1. Repression—It may happen that an instinctive craving meets with 
resistances which render it ineffective. The result is repression—a con- 
cept difficult to understand from a theoretical point of view, for it might 
appear that the craving was avoided for the reason that its satisfaction 
would be attended by displeasure or pain. This would involve a contra- 
diction because the goal of all instinctive craving is pleasure. The real 
condition, revealed by psychoanalysis, is that the satisfaction of the 
craving in itself would have been both possible and pleasurable had it not 
come into conflict with other tendencies and principles in the ego. 
Repression is not a primitive defense mechanism and only arises subse- 
quent to the developmental period when the unconscious activities have 
been distinctly separated from the conscious, the process consisting essen- 
tially in the exclusion of the censored craving from consciousness. Two 
stages of repression may be assumed—an original phase, on the one 
hand, in which the entrance into consciousness of the psychic representa- 
tion of the craving is barred, resulting by means of peculiar unconscious 
processes in fixation, and, on the other, the repression properly so-called, 
through which the psychic derivatives and associations of the craving 
are repulsed. Only the relation to consciousness being disturbed, the 
craving itself continues to exist, to organize, to form associations, con- 
stantly gathering energy by summation through non-satisfaction and 
finally resulting in extreme expressions and outbursts of appalling form. 
Nor does repression exclude from consciousness all the derivatives of 
the originally repressed craving. It works in a highly individual manner 
and each descendant meets with its own particular fate. A shade more 
or less of disguise decides the reception or rejection of the entire associ- 
ation. Indeed the goals striven for by man, i.e., ideals, spring from the 
very same perceptions and experiences as the despised elements. The 
original representation of the craving may even be split into two parts, 
illustrated in the fetish, where one part is repressed and the other, just 
because of its essential connection with the censored part, is admitted to 
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consciousness as an ideal. Or disguise may take place through modi- 
fication of the pleasure-pain qualities; that which otherwise would pro- 
duce pain may in certain instances become pleasure and when such a 
mechanism is set into play the repressive force against the prohibited 
craving is withdrawn. Thus far this mechanism has only been followed 
in reference to wit. 

Furthermore, repression is a mobile process, a constant force being 
exercised in the direction of consciousness, which must be resisted by a 
force of like constancy in the opposite direction. The emerging of 
repressed content in dreams where the opposite pressure is relaxed is an 
obvious example of this mobility. 

In studying repression it is necessary to ascertain not only what has 
become of psychic representation but also of the adhering energy spring- 
ing from the prohibited craving. This quantitative emotive force may 
be entirely repressed so that no traces of it remain; it may be revealed in 
qualitatively colored affects; or it may be transformed into anxiety. 

Concerning the mechanism of the process of repression, several ques- 
tions arise. If observation is confined to the results in the ideational 
part of the representation of the repressed craving, it is found that, as a 
rule, the repression gives rise to a substitution. What is the mechanism 
of these substitutions, or are there different sorts of mechanisms? 
Repression also causes symptoms. Now does the process of substitution 
and that of symptom formation coincide and, if so, does the mechanism 
of the latter coincide with that of the repression? The fact is that there 
appears to be a wide divergence in these processes and it does not seem 
to be the repression itself which causes the formation of the substitute 
symptoms, but the return of the repressed content. Even with the present 
limited knowledge of the relation of the conscious to the unconscious, it 
may be definitely stated that (1) the mechanism of repression does not 
coincide exactly with the mechanism of substitution, (2) that there are 
very different forms of substitution, and (3) that to all forms of repres- 
sion mechanism, however, one feature is common, namely, the reduction 
of the energy of the repressed content (or libido, if the censored impulse 
is sexual in nature). 

The original purpose of the repression being to avoid displeasure, it 
may be said to be unsuccessful if it does not succeed in preventing painful 
anxiety even though the entire ideational representation has been 
excluded from consciousness. 

In illustration of various repression mechanisms, examples are given 
from the three most familiar forms of neuroses. In anxiety hysteria the 
well-analyzed example of zodphobia is taken. The prohibited tendency 
underlying the repression is the libidinous attitude toward the father. 
The real object is effectually excluded from consciousness. The substi- 
tute is an animal which by way of displacement has reinstated itself as 
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the ideal element in consciousness. The quantitative emotive element has 
not disappeared but has been transformed into anxiety, resulting in fear 
of the wolf in place of fear of a sexual approach from the father. Such 
a repression as that in zodphobia may be regarded as unsuccessful, and, 
therefore, the neurosis takes a progressive course resulting in a constant 
flight—an endless series of avoidances in the attempt to prevent the onset 
of anxiety. 

A second example illustrating another mechanism is the true conver- 
sion hysteria, in which the affective element entirely disappears with the 
result that the patient shows toward his symptoms that which Charcot 
calls “la belle indiference des hysteriques.” Sometimes the repression 
is not complete and though the content of the idea is excluded from 
consciousness, there remains as substitute and at the same time as 
symptoms, somatic innervation, either of sensory or motor nature, and, 
if of the latter, either in the form of excitement or of retardation. From 
one point of view, the repression in this form of hysteria may also be 
regarded as unsuccessful, as it only takes place by means of abundant 
substitutions, but as the affect is definitely excluded, the real object of the 
repression may be said in one sense to be attained. 

Compulsion neurosis is cited as a third example of repression. In 
this form of neurosis, built on regression, sadistic impulses toward the 
love-object replace tender ones. It is against the sadistic tendencies that 
the repression is aimed and the effect in a first phase is wholly successful ; 
the ideational element is repulsed and the affect is made to disappear. 
As substitute, there is an alteration of the ego—in the form of extreme 
conscientiousness and punctiliousness which can scarcely be called a 
symptom. The mechanism of repression has here, as elsewhere, resulted 
in a reduction of libido, but in doing so has produced a reaction in the 
form of a reinforcement of the opposite. So that here the substitution 
has the same mechanism as the repression and essentially coincides with 
it, while from the symptom forming process it is separated both in time 
and in kind. Ambivalence which has permitted the repression by means 
of a reaction formation renders possible the return of the repulsed content 
and repressed affect under the guise of social anxiety, conscientious 
anxiety, self-censure, and is, therefore, unsuccessful, leading to the end- 
less, fruitless repressive striving of the compulsion neurosis not unlike 
the phobias of anxiety hysteria. 

These examples are offered to illustrate the extensive research which 
is still necessary before there can be any hope of comprehending the intri- 
cate interdependence existing between the processes of repression and the 
formation of neurotic symptoms. 

2. Is incendiarism an archaic attempt at sublimation?—In this article 


Freud’s interpretation of incendiarism is defended against the attacks of 
Dr. Hans Schmid in the “ Psychologischen Abhandelungen.” Dr. Schmid, 
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who subscribes to Jung’s views, studied 159 cases of incendiarism, 52 
personally. For some of these cases he finds that the interpretation given 
by Stekel, following Freud, namely, that incendiarism is a symbolic sub- 
stitute for a repressed sexual wish, apparently covers the situation, but 
only apparently, for more careful analysis reveals that this assumption 
of a causal factor falling in the life of the individual is too simple, and 
Schmid claims that incendiarism is better explained by Jung’s theory of 
the libido, which includes prospective tendencies and gives to such acts a 
significance in racial development. 

Pfister responds that there is no essential difference between the more 
descriptive standpoint of Freud and the genetic standpoint of Jung, and 
that the latter has merely explicitly traced the links of the same causal 
chain a little farther—beyond the individual life into the phylogenetic 
regions. He quotes Freud as stating that people become ill when, because 
of external obstacles or lack of power of adjustment, satisfaction of 
erotic craving is denied; and as enumerating the causes of disease as 
four: impotence, developmental inferiority, inner alterations for the pur- 
pose of adaptation to reality, and repression of the libido without external 
or intellectual internal changes. He criticizes Schmid for declaring that 
the libido of the incendiary is dammed back because the proper outflow 
is impossible by reason of nonadaptation to a new condition, thus reduc- 
ing Freud’s four possibilities to a single one. Pfister further fails to see 
how “ sluggishness ” (term used by Jung in his American lectures), that 
is, a resistance to adjustment, a renunciation or passiveness, can become 
an activating factor or motive. 

“Great interest,’ said Pfister, “attaches to the question why incen- 
diarism is selected as a form of expression for a sudden tension of the 
libido.” Schmid in explanation refers to the well-known erotic symbol- 
ism of fire, assuming with Jung that, in the past history of human devel- 
opment, the production of fire was a form of sublimation, and at the 
culminating point of his work declares: ‘“ I am led to assume incendiarism 
as an unsuccessful attempt at sublimation, which, being archaic, is 
conditioned by a regression.” 

Pfister finds Jung’s hypothesis concerning the sexual origin of fire 
unsustained, and states that from the same arguments we might consider 
plowing to be a disguised sexual act, and that future generations follow- 
ing the same line of reasoning might regard smoking a pipe or playing 
the violin and other performances which have been adopted as symbols 
in the sexual jargon, as acts really sexual in origin. 

“Even if it be conceded,” he adds, “that the production of fire is a 
form of sublimation (for it is at least a performance showing advanced 
civilization), the crime of incendiarism is obviously not essentially of the 
same origin. It is a matter of indifference to the incendiary where he 
gets the fire for his crime, whether he finds it already burning somewhere 
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or whether he himself strikes the match, and this latter act can nowadays 
scarcely be considered to involve any very great cultural element; it 
certainly has nothing in common with the ancient manner of creating 
fire by rubbing substances together, in which Jung sees a quasi-onanistic 
activity. The whole interest of the incendiary is directed to the criminal 
proceedings and to the results connected therewith, and it is not possible 
to find any element of sublimation in this attitude.” 

In his conclusion Schmid inconsequently concedes that fire may be 
a symbol of insurrection, saying: “It seems as though in a deep-lying 
stratum of our psyche fire is a symbol of revolt against authority.” 
Pfister asks: “Is there not obviously a tension of the libido in criminal 
insurrection against authority, and does not rage itself give rise to sexual 
excitement, and must we then regard not only erotic but also revolutionary 
incendiarism as an archaic attempt at sublimation?” 

Pfister finds that our knowledge of incendiarism has been little 
advanced by Schmid's work, that Schmid misrepresents Freud in making 
citations out of connection with the context; misquotes him in making 
him assert that repression arises only from a conflict between craving 
for sexual satisfaction and the possibilities of such satisfaction; and 
misunderstands him in assuming that the repressed wish is one for simple 
gratification, while Freud means something entirely different—not a 
superficial conflict between sexual desires and social values, but one 
between a deep-lying incest wish representing a past evolutional value 
and the present developmental conditions. As consequence of missing 
the essential factors involved, Schmid, in Pfister’s opinion, has failed to 
do justice to either Freud or Jung. 


(Vol. III, No. 4, 1915) 


1. The Unconscious. SiGMUND FReEvp. 
2. On the Psychology oi Alcoholic Occupation Delirium. Dr. V1KkTOon 
Tausk, Vienna. 


1. The Unconscious.—( See Abstract of Vol. I1I, No. 5.) 


Ae 


2. On the Psychology of Alcoholic Occupation Deliritum.—The author 
shows the advantages of the psychoanalytic approach to the study of 
occupation delirium. All the knowledge possessed by the clinician throws 
absolutely no light on the various forms of mental disturbance of toxic 
origin, because of the impossibility of correlating the chemical conditions 
in the central nervous system with specific mental manifestations. Psy- 
choanalysis, however, recognizes in the alcoholic psychoses, as well as 
in other psychoses of toxic origin, elements which in other mental dis- 
turbances have been traced back to their connection with the early mental 
history of the person or to native tendencies in his disposition, and it 
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seems very natural to study toxic psychoses from the point of view of 
their relation to those psychological conditions already known. Of the 
alcoholic psychoses there are two principal forms, namely, hallucinosis 
in all sense spheres and the characteristic occupation delirium. From a 
psychoanalytic point of view a lesion in the inhibitory apparatus furnishes 
an explanation of many features of toxic insanities. The conditions 
resulting from inhibitions of this nature are apparent even in ordinary 
alcoholic intoxications (in vino veritas). If as result of the lesion in 
the inhibitory apparatus affects are mobilized which, because a part of 
the higher functions of the personality remains intact, cannot or may 
not find their specific outlet, the affect, constantly endeavoring to make 
the leap into activity, is changed into anxiety. 

The activity of the hallucinatory mechanism is explicable as a regres- 
sion in the line from idea to perception. 

While all this does not explain the occupation delirium, an analogy 
therefor was discovered by the author in a form of dream with which 
he became acquainted, the occupation dream, the homosexual origin of 
which he was able to trace as well as its connection with impotency. 
The main characteristic of the occupation dream, however, is the anxiety 
which the dreamer has of not being able to finish his task. The person 
suffering from alcoholic delirium, on the contrary, shows the pottering 
euphoria of a man of trivial interests, and, in his delirium, goes about 
his work with the greatest good humor. Not until a case of abortive 
alcoholic delirium came to the author’s attention was he able to trace 
the essential relationship between the dream and the delirium. This was 
the case of a young woman whose attention could be turned to the obser- 
vation of herself in the very midst of her delirium. From her history 
it was learned that her life with her husband was unhappy and that as 
result she had become addicted to alcohol. In her delirium the patient 
imagined herself engaged in piling laundry in heaps. From time to time 
she would push the heaps back, and at this moment she became visibly 
agitated and hurried. Of this part of the delirium the patient said that 
she saw great heaps of laundry before her which, it seemed, she herself 
had ironed and must pile up. At first the work went on very well, but 
for some reason the laundry never grew less, hence her anxious 
helplessness before the resistance of the laundry piles. 

Very generally it is found that in alcoholics the delirium of occupa- 
tion takes place in the following manner: ‘The patient begins his task in 
good humor, but soon the work takes the form of an interminable task 
or of one beyond the patient’s strength. Before the delirium reaches the 
degree of anxiety which in the dream wakens the dreamer, the occupa- 
tion, in the delirium, changes or the patient begins his work over again. 
Thus the author finds justification for the view that occupation dreams 
and’ occupation deliria, not only in alcoholics, but of every origin, have 
the same mechanism. 
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The following facts are evident: Analysis of the dreams shows that 
they arise from the fear of impotence. The latent thought which in the 
dream gave rise to changes of occupation corresponds to the resistance 
which in waking hours prevents the dreamer from enjoying sexual inter- 
course. Further, dreams of this character seem a direct reaction to the 
lack of sexual satisfaction—phenomena of abstinence. 

Attention to the psychic details of the sexual life of both alcoholic 
patients and those subject to occupation dreams reveal a homosexual 
fixation of the libido. Analysis of the temptations which lead otherwise 
very well conducted persons to the abuse of alcohol shows that drinking 
may sometimes be due to disturbances of heterosexual relations arising 
from external conditions, as, for example, disappointment in the wife, 
loss of a sweetheart, loss of sexual power in the wife, physiological 
impotence with increasing age, etc. 

Evidence of the homosexual origin of addiction to alcohol is the fact 
that it is nearly always partaken of in the company of companions of the 
same sex. Men are the only guests at the drinking resort sought by the 
husband; the wife drinks with her female neighbors. Further evidence 
is the fact that alcoholic hallucinosis and delirium tremens may terminate 
in paranoia, the latter being of known homosexual origin. The guest 
table at the drinking resort constitutes a form of sublimation, the paranoia 
is the pathological symptomatic elaboration—both from the same dis- 
turbance. An important observation for the understanding of this prob- 
lem is that patients suffering from alcoholic psychoses never masturbate, 
a practice frequent in other psychoses, from which it may be inferred 
that the alcoholic patients do not regress to the autoerotic level; the 
libido, so far as it is set into activity, remains an object libido. 

3riefly, the way to concrete homosexuality is barred for the alcoholic 
and he does not revert to autoeroticism. The occupation delirium of these 
patients, whose libido is increased by the resistances, can be nothing other 
than a coitus wish delirium which, in analogy with the occupation dream, 
takes the form of impotence anxiety. 
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(Vol. III, No. 5, 1915) 


1. The Unconscious (concluded). S1cmMunp Frevp. 

2. Analysis of Similes. Dr. S. Ferenczi. 

3. The Erotic Significance of Spiritualistic Personifications. Hans 
FREIMARK. 


1. The Unconscious (concluded).—Both in normal and abnormal per- 
sons the data of consciousness is to the highest degree fragmentary ; 
psychic acts take place which can only be explained by supposing other 
acts of which, in consciousness itself, there is no evidence. When by 
certain influences exercised on a supposed unconscious we bring about in 
consciousness certain results definitely aimed at, the existence of the 
unconscious is incontestably proved. Many of the latent elements of the 
psyche can be transformed into conscious processes or be replaced by 
the latter; they can be described by the categories which are applied to 
the conscious psyche, such as ideas, decisions, etc., and indeed of many 
of them we are forced to admit that they differ from conscious processes 
solely in the fact that we are unaware of them. We may gain an idea 
of our own unconscious in the same way as we gain an idea of the 
existence of consciousness of other creatures—by inference. Each one 
of us may say: “ All those acts and expressions which I notice in myself 
and which I am unable to connect with the rest of my psychic life I may 
judge as though they belonged to another person and could receive 
illumination from the psychic life of that person.” In this way we are 
enabled to interpret those acts which we refused to recognize as belong- 
ing to our psyche. This process of forming judgments notwithstanding 
the resistances of our own personality leads to the discovery of a second 
consciousness, rather than to that of an unconscious. The psychoanalytic 
assumption of a second soul seems thus, on the one hand, an extension 
of the primitive animism which finds everywhere a reflection of our 
own consciousness; but, on the other, an application of the principle of 
“correction”? which Kant found necessary for the proper estimation of 
sense perceptions. Kant warned us not to overlook the fact that our 
perceptions are all subjectively conditioned, and that they should not be 
thought to reveal the thing-in-itself, which would be to confound phenom- 
enon with noumenon. In the same way psychoanalysis admonishes us 
not to mistake the conscious aspect as a revelation of the real nature of 
the unconscious. The psychic, like the physical world, may not be at all 
as it is perceived by us. We may find satisfaction, however, in the 
experience that the inner object is more accessible to us than is that of 
the external world. 

Though the characteristic of being unconscious is the quality of cer- 
tain psychic processes, it is by no means their only characteristic. Psy- 
chic acts of very different sorts have this one quality in common—uncon- 
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scious repressed elements that are merely latent and differ in no other 
way from conscious processes, and other elements which, if they should 
become conscious, would stand in most striking contrast with the conscious 
elements. And thus it comes that the words conscious and unconscious 
must sometimes be used in a merely descriptive manner to denote a con- 
dition of the element and at other times to designate an element as an 
integral part of a system. It is to the latter aspect that the author 
mainly directs attention in this article. 

Studying the organization of the systems to which certain psychic 
elements belong and the typical characteristics of these elements, the 
author states that in general, in becoming conscious, the psychic elements 
passes through two phases. Between the two phases is a deciding process, 
the censor, which determines whether a psychic element is fitted for 
admission to consciousness. Having passed this censor, the element 
remains in the foreconscious until circumstances secure its entrance into 
consciousness proper. -If it should be found that there is a second censor 
between the foreconscious and consciousness, we should have three 
phases for the psychic element and psychoanalysis would have advanced 
still further in the direction of a dynamic explanation of mental life to 
take the place of a mere description of it. 

Discussing the unconscious from the point of view of localization, 
the author states that anatomical connections, though obviously existing 
in a general way, must be disregarded because of the difficulties presented 
by a psychophysical parallelism. The psychic elements may be regarded 
as following their own necessities, and then two possibilities in regard to 
their relative localization present themselves: (1) That in passing from 
the unconscious to the foreconscious or to consciousness a new impres- 
sion may be formed with the preservation of the first one; or (2) the 
transition may consist in a transformation or alteration of condition. 
The first appears the cruder, but at the same time the more adaptable 
concept; the second the more probable, but less plastic. In the present 
state of knowledge it is impossible to decide the question definitely. 

In regard to the content of the different systems, the author states 
that ideas may exist either in the conscious or the unconscious; that 
instincts are never conscious, and that it belongs to the essential nature 
of emotions to be conscious. In cases where the nature of an emotion 
is not at first recognized, it is, upon recognition of that nature, spoken 
of as having previously been unconscious—from a negligent use of terms, 
however; for it is not the feeling which is unconscious, but its idea, 
which has been separated from it and repressed. One of three fates may 
overtake an emotion: It may continue to exist as such; it may be trans- 
formed wholly or in part into a qualitatively different affect (especially 
into anxiety); or it may be suppressed, that is, its development may be 
prevented. According to this view the repression really prevents the 
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instinctive craving from being transformed into mental expression—a dis- 
covery of special interest, for it shows that consciousness normally dom- 
inates the emotional as well as the motor system. If the conscious sys- 
tem be assumed to preside over emotional activity, this would explain 
the special rdle of the substitute idea in the neuroses. The development 
of the affect may proceed directly from the unconscious, and then a form 
of anxiety is the result, or it may attach itself to a substitute idea in the 
conscious system, and then the emotion is not only set into activity by 
this idea, but its qualitative character is determined thereby. 

The repression takes place on the boundary between the unconscious 
and the foreconscious, and consists in a withdrawal of the foreconscious 
energy with preservation of the unconscious energy—an assumption 
which seems confirmatory of the view that the process does not consist 
in a topographic change but in a functional modification of the condition 
of the element. Now the mere thrusting back of an element still pos- 
sessed of energy to return to consciousness would not insure its continued 
exclusion. To bring this about an opposing energy is brought into 
effect in the form of a substitute. 

The characteristics which distinguish the unconscious elements (the 
original instincts, trends, or tendencies) from other psychic elements are: 
Mobility of energy in the form of displacement or condensation (the 
primary processes), absolute indestructibility, absence of time relations, 
domination by the pleasure-pain principle instead of by the principle 
of reality. 

Repression is far from being the only form of intercourse between 
the conscious and unconscious systems. One striking example of their 
cooperation is phantasy. Here formations so highly organized that they 
seem to belong to consciousness hover on its very threshold. They are 
wholly unfit for admission into the conscious system, however, and under 
normal conditions are thrust back into the unconscious the moment they 
receive any accession of energy. It appears as though they pass the 
censor between the unconscious and the foreconscious only to meet with 
a second censor between this latter and consciousness, suggesting the 
existence of three psychic systems. 

How far the unconscious can be influenced by consciousness has not 
as yet been determined. Upon the possibility that another person can 
influence consciousness and thus reach the unconscious the psycho- 
analytic treatment is based. It may, however, be assumed that the spon- 
taneous influencing of the unconscious from consciousness would be 
a long and difficult process, if it were possible at all. 

The transference neuroses do not furnish very abundant nor very 
definite information concerning the unconscious. It is the narcissistic 
disturbances which have given us the best data concerning it. Since 
1908 the analysis of dementia precox (Kraepelin) or schizophrenia 
(Bleuler) has shown that this disease form is characterized by a peculiar 
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failure of the object of interest; the libido is first turned to phantasy 
creations and finally becomes introverted; no new object is sought and 
the ego reverts to a primitive objectless condition. A further character- 
istic of this disease is the peculiar speech disturbance—words are dis- 
torted or used in bizarre ways, and are joined together in such manner 
as often to render the speech of these patients unintelligible. From the 
study of numerous instances the author comes to the conclusion that the 
words are subjected to changes analogous to those which in dreams the 
concrete images of the things undergo—that is, there is condensation and 
displacement. It would seem as though the verbal idea of the object 
is present though there is no trace of the object itself. Attention is thus 
attracted to the verbal image in contradistinction to those impressions 
which constitute the image of the object as furnishing a clue to an 
important difference between the conscious and unconscious content; 
it is the concrete image of the thing which exists in the unconscious, 
while in consciousness the image of the thing exists plus the verbal 
image. 

The formal law which obtains in the transference neuroses, namely, 
that repression is a process which takes place on the boundary between 
the unconscious and consciousness, cannot be applied to schizophrenia 
without modification. It is apparent to the most casual observer that 
in this latter disorder the flight from reality is much more fundamental 
and profound. The anomaly that the verbal.image, obviously belonging 
to the highest and most fragile psychic formations, should be intact 
amidst the destruction of other more hardy elements is accounted for by 
the author upon the supposition that the verbal image here represents 
a first stage of recovery. Our psychic activity moves in two opposite 
directions—either from the unconscious toward consciousness or vice 
versa. Despite all repression, this second path must remain open and is 
accessible to efforts to regain the object. In ordinary abstract thinking 
there is danger of neglecting the relation of the word to the unconscious 
idea, and in thus dispensing with the object, abstract thinking, according 
to the author, presents a resemblance to the thought processes of 
schizophrenics. 


2. Analysis of Similes—The author calls attention to the tendency in 
nervous patients to express their thoughts and observations in similes or 
metaphors, some of which are apt and even witty. He describes the 
psychic mechanism of these figures of speech as follows: When one sets 
about making a simile attention is directed solely to the resemblances and 
similarities, and it becomes a matter of indifference in what object that 
resemblance is found. It turns out, however, that this “ indifferent” 
material nearly always originates in the repressed unconscious. As is 
the case with the content of the dream, the similes are found to be 
constructed sometimes from mnemonic traces belonging to the early life 
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of the patient, sometimes from symbolic expressions for unconscious 
tendencies. The concentration of attention upon the element of resem- 
blance has as result a modification of the vigilance of the censor similar 
to that in the dream formation. What was previously repressed may 
find its way to consciousness, though perhaps in a disguised, symbolic 
form. The neutral attitude toward the material from which the simile 
is formed may be compared to the indifferent attitude which permits free 
associations to reveal the unconscious content. Other examples of the 
same mechanism are the absent-minded professor’s errors, which betray 
his unconscious thought because his attention is fixed elsewhere, or 
symptomatic acts which become more abundant the more the attention is 
distracted from them. Hypnosis also furnishes an example of the 
reciprocal relation between concentration of attention and the vigilance 
of the censor. Silberer has referred to crystal gazing where the atten- 
tion is fixed on an optical point, in this same connection. Cursing with 
the use of obscene words illustrates the same mechanism. Attention is 
centered upon the object of hate and on giving the passion vigorous 
expression—in what words is a matter of indifference. The deeply 
repressed anal eroticism of the Oedipus wish of the angry person finds 
frank expression in the unguarded moment. Pathological examples also 
furnish illustrations; the manic in his flight of ideas gives expression 
to the repressed content; paraphrenics whose state is characterized by 
indifference to the external world permit their unconscious to pour forth 
all those secrets which are carefully guarded by neurotics. Psycho- 
analytic treatment consists in bringing about a certain indifference of 
attitude in which the unconscious comes to expression. 

From these facts it may be inferred that where there is concentration 
of attention a certain amount of the energy which was otherwise made 
use of by the censor in holding back the repressed content of the uncon- 
scious is consumed in the effort of concentration. This vicarious per- 
formance becomes more comprehensible when it is remembered that every 
sort of concentration of attention is a kind of censoring. The author 
considers his views on this mechanism only an extension of Freud's 
theory of wit as a source of aesthetic pleasure. The pleasure in finding 
resemblances may be compared to the “ fore-pleasure” of wit. The 
author also notes a narcissistic element in the delight in finding resem- 
blances. That which already belongs to the cherished experience of the 
ego is preferred and a defense is set up against anything new, hence 
resemblances to the old are constantly sought in the new objects as they 
present themselves. 


3. The Erotic Significance of Spiritualistic Personifications.—Study 
of clairvoyancy clearly reveals the erotic origin of the manifestations. 
Following the principle that every thought tends to assume a form 
(James), the medium who is unable to give her thoughts form through 
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art embodies them in dream figures. The conduct of mediums in their 
trances is described to show its visible resemblance to erotic excitement. 
In their essential nature the physical and intellectual manifestations are 
identical, only differing in the form of expression given them. In con- 
firmation the evidently sexual nature of the manifestations in Mesmer’s 
experiments is cited. The view that the instinct of reproduction, 1.e., the 
instinct to create tends to psychic creation if its physical development be 
hindered, cannot be given too much emphasis, the author avers, and it 
may be remarked that the talent of female artists is found to develop 
after some resistance, internal or external, to the expression of the 
maternal instinct had been encountered. Artistic activity springs from 
the same source as that of the artist, but in the artist it finds expression 
at a higher level. For both direction and concentration of energy are 
important. The medium is able to divert the energy which would other- 
wise pass into the organs of the body, into the psyche. This form of 
creation exercises a very great influence on the destiny of mankind, and 
to a certain extent each individual is dependent on a similar but less 
marked development of his own psychic aspirations which become sym- 
bolic in some form or other. A striking characteristic of mediums is 
their wish to belong to a higher sphere of life than that in which their 
lot is cast. Their controlling spirits bear celebrated names, or appear 
surrounded by glory; they are Egyptian or Indian royalties; even deity 
itself approaches them. The medium only represents those aspirations 
common to all mankind in an exaggerated manner. 

In this connection the author refers to the conception of Paracelsus, 
namely, that the world creates us and that we project into the world 
elements of our own, those treasures of hopes, beliefs, and wishes upon 
which the heart hangs. The scientist should not overlook the deep 
shadows from which these faint gleams of light stream forth. His 
endeavor should be to free man from the arbitrary vacillations of the 
unconscious, from a subjection to individual dreams, and elevate him to 
a realization of the general trend of life revealed in prospective tendencies. 
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International Journal of Psycho-analysis 
ABSTRACTED BY SMITH ELy JELLIFFE 


(Vol. 1, 1920, No. 3) 


1. Reaction to Personal Names. C. P. OBERNDORF. 

2. Reversal oi Libido-sign in Delusions of Persecution. A. STARCKE. 

3. On the Origin of the Feeling of Persecution. J. H. W. v. OPHUIJSEN. 

4. Case of War Shock Resulting from Sex-inversion. C. W. S. Davigs- 
JONEs. 

5. Dreams on Symbolism of Water and Fire. H. Flournoy. 

6. A Linguistic Factor in English Characterology. E. Jones. 

7. The Wish to Be a Man. Hanns Sacus. 

8. Care Needed in Drawing Conclusions. DovucGLias Bryan. 

9. A Revived Sensation—Memory. Barsara Low. 

10. A Substitutive Memory. E. Jones. 


11. Collective Reviews: Book Reviews—Notes—Reports of Psycho- 
analytic Associations. 


1. Personal Name Reactions——Oberndorf has already published in 
THE PsycHoOANALY11ICc Review, Vol. V, No. 1, p. 47, an interesting study 
to show how unpleasant emotional reactions to personal names may result 
from an unconscious feeling on the part of the individual bearing that 
name that it in some way revealed an inherent weakness in personality 
which the individual wished to conceal. It was also pointed out in the 
same study that such individuals, through the alteration of their names, 
secured an unconscious ouilet for the desire to rectify these deficiencies 
which they had in some way come to identify with their names. He 
reviewed some of the ancient theories regarding the influence of names 
on character, showing how purely fictitious many of such hypotheses 
were. 

In the present study he discusses several new motivations concerning 
names. Qne patient clung to her maiden name, Frank, as an unconscious 
reminder to overcome an ambivalent inner weakness to be deceitful; 
another changed Nellie to Nelye. Nellie was unconsciously associated 
with inferior sexuality. Hence she tried unconsciously to sidestep her 
original name. An artist, Thomas, originally changed his surname 
because it exposed him to ridicule. Behind this rationalization analysis 
revealed that he had unconscious associations with masturbation behind 
the word Thomas. This he sought to avoid. 


2. Reversal of Libido-sign.—As is well known, the love object, in 
persecutory projections, becomes the persecutor. More or less disguised, 
it is usually not difficult to trace the true situation. The return of the 
repressed libido in an ambivalent form constitutes the content of the 
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delusion. What brings this ambivalent libido into action the author tries 
to discuss. He finds that the content of the delusion is frequently anal 
persecution, to the description of which it is often difficult to get the 
patient to admit. One mixed manic type was saying “they turned her 
the wrong way round.” Pressing led to “they have taken me through 
the little door; people go through the big door, though. People stay 
with their own husbands and at the big door. People don’t go through 
the little door with neck-twisters. (What do you mean by the little 
door ?)’’ “* The back door.” Here the patient hit herself on the buttocks. 
‘No real husband does this with his wife. People don’t let themselves be 
turned the wrong way.” Another patient collected corks. He had sev- 
eral periods of manic excitement, one depression, and had systematized 
persecutory resting periods. [See Specht’s discussion in descriptive 
psychiatry relative to this clinical phase. Abst.] The purpose of the 
corks was to protect him “ against it.” “ He could shut up the opening.” 

These anal acts, conceived of with lust and violence, seem to be the 
core of the delusional projection. Relief may come after speaking 
freely, but transference is quite problematical. The unconscious identifi- 
cation of the loved object with the feces is a specific factor in the para- 
noid ambivalent situation. The “ feces” is the original persecutor. It 
commits anal acts of violence; also pleasurable. Overdetermination fol- 
lows through the nursery clientele and dirtiness with displeasure and 
cleanliness with pleasure resymbolize into hatred and love automatically. 
Later memory effects tend to fecal identification: (1) Child’s own body; 
(2) those in charge of it. The narcissistic components of the anal eroti- 
cism then will be modified on the basis of blame or praise. Negative 
narcissism finds its application pathologically in delusions of inferiority. 
Freud has assumed that delusions of grandeur come from sublimated 
homosexuality through regression to narcissism. The author would 
integrate the anal erotic component in this; so that his formula would 
read: Part of the sublimated homosexuality regresses to anal-erotism. 
In so far as the latter is positive it is used for reconstruction in the 
shape of delusions of grandeur, and in so far as it is negative it is 
diverted by being projected as a delusion of persecution. 


3. Feeling of Persecution—The author finds many analogues of 
delusions of persecution in his work. He takes up the origin of the 
feeling of being persecuted. In mitigated forms it is present in all of 
his psychoneurotic patients. Thus in neurotic ideas of reference: fear 
of being attacked from behind; not bear people walking behind him; 
dreams of persecution. The author believes these all traceable back to 
the anal erotic complex. He relates some instances: One patient 
attached great importance to what people said about him. They might 
sling mud at him. A dream contained an experience of something thrown 
at him (dung?) and a homosexual attack. He was a hypochondriacal 
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type. Another patient claimed people were nothing to him. He could 
get along well without anybody. He was left much alone, but his sense 
of importance carried him over. He had a dream of shooting some dogs 
who became too friendly in their attentions. 

The analysis came down upon the scybalae which were the original op- 
pressors (see previous abstract). The anal erotic component was evident. 
Being assaulted (persecuted) may be a projection of the anal erotic 
sensations. The persecutor gets to be the personification of the scybalum. 
The author thinks psychiatrists can show whether these ideas are so. 
He evidently has not kept up with the American psychoanalytic and 
psychiatric literature, notably: White, Mental Mechanisms; Jelliffe, 
Technique of Psychoanalysis; Kempf, Autonomic System and Person- 
ality; also Kempf’s excellent psychiatric material, Jl. Nerv. and Mental 
Disease, Jl. Abnormal Psychology, and his recent Psychopathology. 


4. War Neurosis and Sex Inversion—A partial analysis of a war 
neurosis in a young artistic individual of twenty-six brought out the fact 
that the most important feature in the genesis of the condition was a 
markedly repressed latent homosexual component. This was related to 
a very severe sexual trauma when he was fifteen or sixteen, a woman guest 
at his mother’s home having forcibly committed “cunnilingus” ( ?) 
with him. This caused him to hate women and look for ideal friendships 
with men. The war neurosis symptoms cleared up, but the inversion 
was not analyzed. 

[In the reviewer’s experience with sexual inversion in the male prac- 
tically every one has been seduced by older women, usually by fellatio. 
Thus far no such instance has been encountered with the female invert. ] 


5. Symbolisms of Fire and Water.—Flournoy gives a brief summary 
of an analysis of a married woman of forty-five who suffered from a 
complete urinary retention for a week following a loss of her purse, for 
which her husband reproached her. She required catheterization; the 
condition persisting, came for psychotherapeutic treatment. She dreamed 
the river Rhone was dry. Freud has shown the relation to children and 
fertility in water dreams. She had taken great precautions against 
impregnation by her second husband. In her dream she goes on to say 
that her husband could not catch any fish. Her desire to get away from 
him. After the third sitting the retention ceased, but the author does 
not give the analysis. He then gives a résumé of eight dreams of an 
impotent medical student, afraid to go near women. The analyses are 
only inferential and not the result of associational processes, but are 
given for what they are worth. 


6. Language and English Character—lIn this short note Jones deals 
with English propriety, with its decadent prudishness and other mani- 
festations of what McDougall might name the deficiency in the self 
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regarding instinct. Psychoanalytically it may be a reaction-formation, 
probably of repressed exhibitionism. That it may also have a root in 
certain linguistic developments is the theme of the present short note. 
In so far as English is a mixture of a more primitive emotional com- 
ponent and a possible series of less vigorous synonyms, English fastidi- 
ousness has grown more marked by capacity for usual Latin refinements 
or original bold terms. Guts is obscene, intestines is refined, etc. Thus 
the old adventurer William some thousand years ago is to be blamed 
for part of this character trait of the English. 


7. The Wish to Be a Man.—Sachs contributes a short note on an 
analysis of a woman who consulted him for her mild symptoms of 
uncertainty and inability to carry out her plans as well as she would like. 
She was not very sick. Analysis then uncovered a neurotic symptom 
belonging to her puberty period (fourteen), which consisted in an 
obsessional idea that people could see her genitals as she walked about. 
This had been successfully repressed. Free associations then led to an 
earlier twelve-year-old experience of rough boy and girl games with 
her cousins with much sexual contact. The fear she had lost her 
virginity at this time caused reproaches and great depression. Later she 
developed a horror for all close contacts with anyone. After three 
months of analysis she could tell her dreams, but her associations were 
very meager, but she did recall some phantasies of relations with Christ 
when she was about fifteen, similar to those she had with her boy cousin. 

Masturbation soon followed and was remembered. This she had 
commenced after separation from the sex games with the cousins; men- 
struation at fourteen was interpreted as a punishment for this. Still, 
why this terror, since she had confessed the whole cousin thing to the 
mother. Then followed a vague and then clearer presentation of a twenty- 
four-five year old situation with a remembered sex act word indigenous 
to her country of birth which she had left at ten. Its meaning was not 
known. Also some guilty sense of a sex action and the idea that she 
had been deprived of her organ; it did not grow like her cousin’s because 
of this earlier sin, and possibly from an earlier onanistic conflict, since 
she had a specially cruel attitude towards a well-disposed and kind nurse 
maid. Then, in wondering about biting one’s hand, the association came 
of the belief that her penis had been bitten off. The mythological asso- 
ciations Sachs brings out. The earliest remembrance of her childhood 
still is a cover memory. Biting her hand was the active for the passive 
being bitten. It served to get relief for repressed tendencies; she hurt 
her own hand as satisfaction and punishment. Her envy regarding men 
and her inferiority feeling with desire to be a man stand revealed in the 
light of her infantile phantasies. 
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8. Drawing Conclusions—This partial analysis of a woman touches 
on a small point of where too recondite an inference for a symptomatic 
act was unjustified. 


9. Revived Sensory Memory.—Also a short note on the analysis of a 
phobia of killing people in a woman of thirty-five, and in which the title 
of a book in the doctor’s room provided a stimulus for the uncovering of 
a memory of four or five vear old experience like a birth phantasy. The 
title of the book was “ Look—We Have Come Through.” It had cubist 
designs on the cover which reminded her vaguely of some rhythmic 
movements which had some sexual connotation for her. 


10. Substitutive Memory.—A patient trying to remember “ sepia” 
associates it with “bastard” and “Lebanon.” The latter only is fol- 
lowed out. Sepia was a brown sticky stuff in his sister’s paint box. 
Lebanon followed through cedars; cedar oil; oil immersion; microscope; 
semen; fear of impregnating a girl; recurrent masturbation led to brown 
fluid emissions, etc. Jones finally equates sepia as leading to Lebanon 
by way of sepia—semen—cedar. 


11. A series of Collective Reviews now follow. These are trans- 
lations of a series published in Vol. III, Beihefte d. Internat. Zeitsch. 
f. a. Psychoanalyse. They are all of great importance to the students of 
psychoanalysis. We can here list them: (1) Hitschmann, Theory of 
Instinct and Sexuality; (2) Abraham, K., Special Pathology and Therapy 
of the Neuroses and Psychoses; (3) Ophuijsen, Psychoanalytic Therapy; 
(4) Ferenczi, General Theory of the Neuroses; (5) Hug-Hellmuth, 
Child Psychology and Education. 


12. The Report of the Sixth Psychoanalytic Congress at The Hague, 
September, 1920, is given, with short abstracts of the papers: Abraham, 
Female Castration Complex; Deutsch, Psychology of Suspicion; Starcke, 
Castration Complex; Hattenberg, Transference and Instinct; Fligel, 
Biology and Sexual Repression; Sachs, Day Dreams; Reik, Strange 
God; Roheim, Australian Totemism; Simmel, Psychoanalysis of Gam- 
bler; Freud, Theory of Dreams; Ferenczi, Active Therapy; Sokolinska, 
Psychoanalytic Theory of Neuroses; Groddeck, Psychoanalysis and 
Organic Disease; Binswanger, Psychoanalysis and Psychiatry; Starcke, 
Neuroses and Psychoses; Pfister, Psychoanalysis and Law; Spielrein, 
Speech Origin; Stegman, Form and Content; Hug-Hellmuth, Children 
Analysis. 
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ABSTRACTED BY LovUISE BRINK 


OF NEW YORK 
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1. Some Types of Character from the Psychoanalytic Work. Sic. 
FREUD. 

2. A Poet and His Father. Contribution to the Psychology of Religious 
Conversion and Telepathic Phenomena. Dr. Epvarp Hitscr- 
MANN. : 

3. The Home-coming of the Soul. Hanns Sacus. 


1. Some Types of Character from the Psychoanalytic Work.—Freud 
brings before the reader some of the deeper hidden traits of character 
which arouse the physician’s interest in the course of a psychoanalytic 
treatment and which act as sources of deepest resistance or which show 
as traits of unsuspected intensity. One comes upon persons who strive 
with a special motive against that passing over from the pleasure prin- 
ciple of childhoad to the reality principle which is the goal of the psycho- 
analytic work. They consider themselves exceptions because of their 
past sufferings, of injury done them or because they are specially favored 
and therefore claim the privilege of not submitting to the demands of 
reality. Such a state of mind can be altered only by investigation into 
the deeper sources of the feeling. These may lie in early infantile 
injury in which the individual himself was innocent, perhaps in a con- 
genital organic affliction. Freud passes on to the illustration of this 
situation in the character of Richard III as created by Shakespeare. 
Sympathy is aroused for him by a profound earnestness underlying his 
apparently merely frivolous choice of evil. The earnestness lies in the 
bitterness suggested in the thought of the injustice he has suffered at 
the hands of nature, which has denied him those things which would 
make him an object to be loved. He has an exceptional right, he claims, 
to do evil because evil was done him. This is an exaggerated form of 
a feeling common in lesser degree to all. It is manifested, Freud sug- 
gests, in a special form in the present demands of women, perhaps there 
based upon the feply rooted grievance that woman was not born a man. 
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Another aspect of character is illustrated in some of the great con- 
ceptions of literature. There are those who, instead of becoming neurotic 
as one would expect because their needs are denied gratification, fall ill 
rather when the granting of some deeply rooted wish is in sight. Thus 
they prevent the longed-for fulfilment of the wish. Freud distinguishes 
sharply here between nonfulfilment because of external hindrance and 
that which arises because the ego may not permit what it has longed for. 
So long as the wish is only a phantasied one it is permitted, but with the 
possibility of realizing it a defence must be set up against it, the conflict 
appearing when change in outward circumstances makes the fulfilment 
possible. 

Lady Macbeth offers such an example. She manifests at first no 
evidences of inner conflict but relentlessly pursues her ambitious goal. 
Once her wishes are attained she begins to waver. Finally, in the sleep- 
walking scene she has assumed the very fears for which she formerly 
chided her husband. She had expressed at first her willingness to sacri- 
fice her womanliness to achieve their end; now it seems that this insulted 
womanliness avenges itself upon her. Freud points out the involvement 
of this drama in the motivation of childlessness, both in its relation to 
the accession of James to succeed the childless Elizabeth and in its inner 
content in the father-child aspect Of the murders and the relation of the 
murders to Macbeth’s own childlessness. Freud suggests a split in the 
motif between the two characters. Macbeth represents in the end the 
triumph over his former fears as he presses on toward his goal, while 
Lady Macbeth is driven from within to succumb to the fears which find 
their place for development in her. 

Clearer evidence of this inability to accept a deeply desired end is 
found in Ibsen’s Rebecca West. Here Freud finds the motivation for the 
rejection to lie plainly in the incest complex. Rebecca had intrigued to 
remove Rosmer’s wife in order finally to succeed to her place. When 
this becomes possible through Rosmer’s desire to marry her, even to for- 
give her part in his wife’s death, Rebecca is compelled from within to 
refuse that which she had so long desired and for which she had even 
prepared herself by the change in her nature which association with him 
had brought about. The deeper reason for her refusal is brought subtly 
to light when it is disclosed to her that the man with whom in the past 
she had lived in sexual relation was in fact her father. This brings 
home to her inner feeling, as Freud suggests, the revelation that she has 
been carrying out a similar CEdipus situation in the home of Rosmer. 
Therefore the marriage cannot take place, for from the circumstances 
within her, in spite of outward conditions made favorable, the situation 
is a forbidden one. 

This profound CEdipus conflict as the source of such inhibition before 
outward circumstances perhaps generally underlies a consciousness of 
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guilt. Freud's experience has taught him that certain crimes are com- 
mitted as a means of relief for such a deeper burden of guilt. He 
suggests the importance of such a fact in the understanding of motives 
for otherwise inexplicable crimes. 


2. A Poet and His Father—Hitschmann examines briefly some indi- 
cations that the poet’s psychic activity stands in close connection with 
the CEdipus complex. He shows that in the life and phantasy creation 
of Dauthendey the overstrong personality of the father and the tender 
memories of a mother who died young gave a rich background for 
phantasy creation. This may be read most plainly from the poet's 
autobiographical work, written under the title “Der Geist meines 
Vaters.” There is an ambivalent attitude shown. There is the need to 
resist the overshadowing father authority, which kept the young man for 
a time as only the assistant to the father in his work. One finds also, 
however, the marked inclination toward the father, who in one aspect 
satisfies the masochistic homosexual side of the son’s nature. He frees 
himself, however, from the father in both aspects. His father was of a 
dominating character. His first wife had taken her own life and his 
older son had torn himself completely from home and shot himself under 
a persecutory hallucination. The poet had solved his relationship dif- 
ferently. His father had always been hostile to his occupation with 
dreams and had opposed the career of either painter or poet. In his 
early years, however, the son broke away to follow his own bent. Later 
he married, and at the time of turning to heterosexual love he turned 
also decidedly away from his father’s religious belief. For a personal 
God he substituted a nature religion in which the individual is his own 
creator, maintains his own independence. His poetry shows the infantile 
conceptions of compassion for the woman, jealousy, solution of conflict 
through murder. He reveals also that aspect of the father complex 
which turns to interest in foreign lands away from one’s own native land. 

The poet had prophetic dreams and hallucinatory experiences relating 
to the father’s death to which the accompanying affect also bears witness 
to the relation to the wish contained in these experiences. These 
occurred at a time when his father withheld from him more than ever 
the means for his support and that of his wife, so that the father’s death 
did mean the obtaining of his inheritance and also the opportunity to 
return to his native city where his mother’s grave was situated. Hitsch- 
mann calls attention to the fact that in real life the sons of such over- 
mastering fathers are usually weaklings [Schwachliche Epigonen] or 
neurotics. In this poet we have an example of a man who heroically 
overcomes the father and makes productive the power of his infantile 
complexes. His unconscious received enrichment and strengthening 
through his experiences with the father, so that Dauthendey says of 
himself: “ What I wished in my deepest subconsciousness always came 
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to pass of itself in my life.” This statement Hitschmann believes also 
throws light upon his telepathic experiences. 

3. The Home-coming of the Soul—Sachs has given a brief survey 
of man’s psychic history in such poetic form that it will not suffer 
abstracting. He touches upon man’s first consciousness of himself after 
a long experience in a world of which he knew nothing as yet. But 
desire, yearning, coming to greater power, drove him forth to find him- 
self, and then other objects outside the self, yet interpreted in terms of 
the self. It was the artist that looked beyond to lead him to other selves. 
It is the artist again that comes to the rescue of the soul of man to lead 
it back to rest in dreams when the real world has proved itself hard, 
unyielding, has humiliated the will to power which man assumed in his 
first knowledge of himself, but which turned men in destruction upon 
one another. A soft melancholy takes the place of the original yearning 
with which man looked out upon the world, as the soul reluctantly yet 
wearily turns from the real things of the world to the dark gate of 
dreams. 
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PsyCHOANALYsSIS. ITs THEORIES AND PRACTICAL APPLICATION. Third 
Edition. By A. A. Brill, Ph.B., M.D. Published by W. B. Saunders 
Company, Philadelphia, 1922. Price $5.00 net. Pp. 468. 

Dr. Brill’s well-known book on psychoanalysis now appears in its 
third edition. New material has been added with a view to clarifying 
some of the special sexual phenomena, especially masturbation and homo- 
sexuality, and a new chapter on paraphrenia has been added. The book 
contains much of interest and value to those who are seeking information 
along psychoanalytic lines and is clearly and simply presented. The fact 
that it is in its third edition is a sufficient comment as to its popularity. 


W OITE. 


PsycHo-ANALysis. By R. H. Hingley, B.A. Published by Dodd. Mead 

& Company, Inc., New York, 1922. Price $2.25. Pp. 190. 

Every book on psychoanalysis of course is necessarily presented from 
a little different angle, dependent upon the peculiar predilections of the 
author. The general material in this book, covering the matter of 
dreams, the unconscious, psychopathology of every-day life, is for the 
most part what one finds in similar books. There is a chapter, however, 
on psychoanalysis and education which is worth reading, and particularly 
the chapter on society and religion is worth while as containing rather 
different material from that found in the average popular exposition 


of the subject. WHITE 


FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTIONS OF PsyCHOANALYsIs. By A. A. Brill, 
M.D. Published by Harcourt, Brace & Company, New York, 1921. 
Price $2.50. Pp. 344. 

The material in this book is made up of the lectures given by the 
author in the Department of Pedagogics of the New York University, 
and for the most part has already found its way into periodical medicat 
literature. The chapters taken consecutively give a very clear presenta- 
tion of the principles of psychoanalysis. They are naturally of somewhat 
unequal merit. The chapter on the common forms of insanity is alto- 
gether too sketchy to be of much use, whereas the chapter on selection 
of vocations is very suggestive indeed. The most elaborately treated 
subject is the dream, to which four chapters, comprising over one hundred 
pages, are devoted. The book is usefully annotated in the margins for 
ready reference. Wass 
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Oprate Appiction, Irs HANDLING AND TREATMENT. By Edward Hunt- 
ington Williams, M.D. Published by The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1922. Price $1.75. Pp. 194. 

This little book is a practical setting forth of the methods of handling 
drug addiction. It is the work of a man who is engaged in treating 
patients and who gives the results of his experience. The symptoms of 
opium and morphine addiction and withdrawal are set forth, however, 
not in any great degree of fullness, most of the work being devoted to a 
description of various methods of treatment, particularly the rapid and 
the gradual methods of withdrawal, a discussion of the most desirable 
drugs to substitute and tide over the critical period, and of other drugs, 
particularly strychnine, which are used as accessories. There is a lot of 
practical information about the type of individual who takes opium, but 
there is no deep insight into the real explanation of drug addiction. The 
book is a useful, practical manual and contains many helpful suggestions. 

Wuire. 


Tue PsycHoLocy oF Mepicine. By T. W. Mitchell. Published by 
Methuen & Co., London, 1921. Price 6s net. 


Psychoanalysis continues to produce books and their number is increas- 
ing. Some are good, some are bad, and some are mediocre. This one in 
particular is one of the few good ones. It is an admirable statement of 
the psychoanalytic situation, very clearly written by an author who 
appears to have a real comprehensive grasp of his subject. It is espe- 
cially gratifying to note that he approaches the psychoanalytic theories 
by unfolding their historical antecedents, particularly by a very intelligent 
and judicial discussion of the work of the French and the theory of dis- 
Sociation. His chapter on psychotherapeutics is particularly to be com- 
mended, and his comments here and there upon resistances and upon the 
transference indicate that he has had considerable personal experience in 
the practical problems of analysis. The book is clearly and simply 
written and is a distinct addition to the popular literature upon this 
subject. WHITE. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE OF SocioLocy. By Robert E. Park and 
Ernest W. Burgess. Published by the University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, IIl., 1921. 


This is an extremely comprehensive survey of the whole field of 
sociology, which necessarily means that in spite of its 1040 pages only 
the outlines of the subject are given. It has been the authors’ aim to 
define sociology, indicate the materials with which it has to deal, and 
state the problems which await further elucidation. The book is replete 
with references; in fact, passages of varying lengths have been borrowed 
outright from authorities wherever necessary for illustration. 
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The book discusses first the history of sociology and its place in the 
sciences, then human nature itself in some of its social relations and 
biological aspects. Then comes a‘chapter on groups, followed by one on 
isolation. The various forms of social interactions and forces are dis- 
cussed, with competition and conflict, also accommodation. Assimilation 
has a brief chapter. There are also chapters on social control and 
progress and an extremely interesting one on collective behavior. 

The book as a whole is very well planned and covers the field thor- 
oughly. Its especial value is that it grounds the student firmly and 
indicates the directions in which further studies might advantageously 
be pursued. 

Linp. 


PSYCHOANALYSIS AND SocioLtocGy.’ By Aurel Kolnai. Translated by 
Eden & Cedar Paul. Published by Harcourt, Brace & Company, New 
York, 1921. Pp. 185. 

This work of Kolnai offers a very suggestive introduction to a very 
important subject, namely, the relationship between psychoanalysis and 
sociology. The author raises the issues very definitely in the following 
questions: ‘ What is the nature of the parallelism between the individual 
and society, and within what limits does that parallelism exist? In what 
social movements is it most conspicuous? What is the value of analogies 
between individual psychoses and social psychoses? Can we from these 
analogies draw conclusions which would be useful for therapeutic 
purposes?” 

These questions give an idea of the way in which the author approaches 
the problem. Specifically he discusses such social movements as 
anarchism, communism, and bolshevism, and as a result of his analysis 
he concludes that they are all regressive in character. Anarchism, par- 
ticularly, is doomed to failure, even as a regressive movement. It is 
founded, in his belief, upon the desire to kill the father, but unlike the 
movement which has actually taken place among primitive peoples to 
this end as set forth by Freud in his “ Totem and Taboo,” it is not 
replaced after the fact is accomplished by a reconstitution of the father 
ideal. It is therefore totally destructive and is doomed in its very nature 
to failure. Communism he believes also to be a regressive movement, but 
from a higher level. The effort here is to get back to the mother, but 
there is no corresponding destruction of the father ideal. 

The book as a whole is very suggestive, but unfortunately the style 
is exceedingly difficult of comprehension. Whether this fault exists in 
the original or is a result of the translation the reviewer is unable to 
express an opinion. Certainly the general tendency to apply the results 
which have been obtained in the newer psychology to the elucidation of 
sociological problems is a worth while endeavor and ought easily to lead 
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to deeper insight into social situations that might at least be expected to 
forestall some of the grosser errors that are apt to be made in dealing 
with them. WuHite. 


How To PsycHo-ANALYZE YourRSELF. By Joseph Ralph, Long Beach, 

Cal. Published by the Author, 1921. 

Mr. Ralph, a nonmedical psychoanalyst, has attempted the difficult 
task of making psychoanalysis accessible to the ordinary layman, and in 
many parts of his book has succeeded well. He writes in an easy, con- 
versational style, and throughout avoids the use of all technical terms. 
He has also avoided the use of the sexual terminology, carrying this 
principle so far as to make some parts of his book vague to one who 
does not understand the underlying mechanisms. His illustrations are 
apt and well chosen to make his book readable and easily understood. 
Humor also aids in holding the reader’s interest. The chapter on will 
power is clever and very much to the point. 

In all of his formulations of psychological principles, Mr. Ralph is 
strictly Freudian and shows a wide knowledge of psychoanalytic 
literature. 

The chief defect of the book is that in his attempt to avoid discussing 
the sexual the author has failed to make entirely clear the underlying 
principles of mental conflicts. 

Whether the book will enable persons unfamiliar with psychoanalysis 
to analyze themselves is doubtful, for the psychic censor does not readily 
allow the return of the repressed material into consciousness. It will, 
however, give many persons a glimpse of the vastness of the unconscious 
and the great importance of psychoanalysis in studying mental phenomena. 
Its popular style will attract a class of readers who would never essay 
the more technical works on psychoanalysis. Altogether the book will 


aid the great work of mental hygiene. 
C. R. Payne, M.D., Wadhams, N. Y. 


Metnops AND REsuULTs oF TESTING SCHOOL CHILDREN, MANUAL OF 
Tests, USED BY THE PSYCHOLOGICAL SURVEY IN THE PuBLiIc SCHOOLS 
oF New York City, INCLUDING SOCIAL AND PHYSICAL STUDIES OF 
THE CHILDREN TeEsTED. By Evelyn Dewey, Emily Child, and Beards- 
ley Ruml. Published by E. P. Dutton & Company, New York, 1922. 
This book is the first published result of a program of testing that 

includes a study of the mental, social, and physical conditions of a group 
of children. With the present tendency to base school procedure on the 
results of mental testing, sometimes done by half-baked, pseudoscientific 
students, such investigations as the one described will help determine 
whether mental tests can analyze and describe an individual or are merely 
devices for furnishing diagnosticians with material for observation. 
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The caution shown in the selection of test material, in the develop- 
ment of a technique of administration that will make the results valuable 
as a basis for determining what capacities have been measured and in 
the interpretation of results is most suggestive to the layman, especially 
the pedagogue, who wishes to organize school programs and courses of 
study that will develop the individual capacities of all children. This is 
shown in the homogeneity of the group tested. Norms are developed for 
that group. A norm should never be used for an absolute standard for 
rating an individual without consideration of what it represents. This is 
of especial importance from the school point of view with present 
tendencies. 

The social and physical investigations are not so well done as mental 
because of limitations. Suggestions are given, however, of ways in 
which they might be carried on. The most suggestive thing is, that to 
be made valuable a program of testing can only be carried on by scientists 
working in connection with school people. Neither can work successfully 
without the other. 

Rose Lees Harpy. 


AN Essay ON THE PHYSIOLOGY OF MIND, AN INTERPRETATION BASED ON 
B10LoGIcAL, MORPHOLOGICAL, PHysICAL AND CHEMICAL CONSIDER- 
ATIONS. By Frances X. Dercum. Published by W. B. Saunders 
Company, Philadelphia and London, 1922. Price $1.75. Pp. 150. 
The author titles his book “An Essay on the Psysiology of Mind,” 

and subtitles it an “Interpretation Based on Biological, Morphological, 

Physical and Chemical Considerations.” To the reviewer such a title 

and such a subtitle would seem to indicate that the author was after all 

not dealing with the mind at all. The biological sciences are freely 
called upon to interpret the mind, but the mind itself seems to escape; 
it is not even interrogated; it slips out between biology and physics and 
chemistry and physiology just as in the olden days it slipped out of the 
broken pane in the window when the patient died. This is a book on 
the mind with nothing about the mind in it. It shows that inevitable 
tendency of certain types of individuals to reductive analysis. Every- 
thing must be expressed in terms of something lower or something 
simpler. Mind must be reduced to terms of physiology and physiology 
must be reduced to terms of chemistry and physics. There is an identifi- 
cation of the psychological and the physiological much to the disadvantage 
of the former and an identification which to the reviewer is pushed to 
unwarrantable extremes, as, for example, the absolute identification of 

mental and cortical (p. 126). 

The reviewer wonders just exactly to what audience the writer is 
addressing his book. It is an interesting summary and correlation and 
association of a large number of biological facts and facts from other 
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departments of science, altogether too technical, however, for the novice 
and for the technically trained altogether too brief and sketchy, and then 
again for the latter class there can be no longer any satisfaction derived 
from seeing hysteria referred to as a neuropathy of degeneracy (p. 128). 

The book is in a field with which the reviewer has great sympathy 
because he feels that it is of prime importance for the organicist and the 
functionalist to get together on some common basis and all such works 
as this help to that end. Dr. Dercum is essentially an organicist, and 
this book is a pronouncement from that side of the case. As such it will 
probably appeal more to the organicist than the functionalist, because for 
the latter it is still too concrete, too little psychological. 

WHITE. 


Bi-sExuaL Love. By William Stekel, M.D. Translated by James S. 
Van Teslaar, M.D. Published by Richard G. Badger, Boston, 1922. 
Price $6.00 net. Pp. 359. 


For some time past translations of various of Dr. Stekel’s writings 
have been appearing, formerly in journals, and more recently in book 
form. The present book is a translation of a portion of one of the 
volumes of the author's great work on the disorders of the instincts and 
the emotions which he is now writing. This great work is nothing less 
than an attempt to cover the entire field of the neuroses and psycho- 
neuroses, and represents, therefore, an effort the magnitude of which one 
rarely sees equaled in medical authorship. 

As is well known, Stekel is one of that early group of associates and 
pupils of Freud in Vienna, but already some years ago he broke away 
from the master and developed along his own individual lines, both as 
regards theory and practice. In his writings he therefore takes very 
little for granted, and demonstrates his own point of view with an 
extraordinarily rich case material. 

The present volume is entitled “ Bi-sexual Love,’ and is a study of 
those manifestations of the psychoneuroses which are traceable to the 
homosexual component. Stekel defends the thesis most ably that all 
persons are bisexual. It is therefore not exceptional, but the rule, to 
find evidences of the homosexual component. The question is not whether 
such a component is present, but how active and how important it is. 
This is the point of view of this book, and for those who are unacquainted 
with Stekel’s theories or with psychoanalytic literature it will come as a 
considerable surprise that such conditions as satyriasis, nymphomania, 
and Don Juanism may be evidences of homosexuality. 

The style of the book, with its rich case material and constant refer- 
ence to actual experiences, makes fascinating reading. Perhaps no one 
who writes on psychoanalytic subjects wields so facile a pen as Dr. Stekel. 
While the facility of his style makes for interest, it is possible that it 
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also may lead the unwary to a belief that psychoanalytic methods are 
easier to apply than they really are. However that may be, Dr. Stekel’s 
writings are well worth while reading. In fact, the informed psycho- 
analyst can hardly afford to neglect them. for whether he may or may 
not agree with his conclusions, he will find in the presentation of material 
much matter for thought and a wealth of suggestion. Dr. Van Teslaar’s 
translation is to be commended. It is such a relief from some of the 


atrocities that we have to put up with. 
WHITE. 


Easy Lessons IN PsycHOANALysis. By André Tridon. Published by 

the James A. McCann Co., New York, 1921. 

No doubt there is a field for popular medicine, that is, medical articles 
written for the lay public. Certain hygienic and prophylactic facts can 
doubtless be disseminated through the daily press with benefit, although 
perhaps the same information could be dispensed more certainly in other 
ways. But one objection to the method is that the type of mind which 
finds its pabulum in special newspaper articles is not particularly likely 
to find any attraction in the quiet and logical presentation of medical 
facts. Thus, an article on fresh air would be passed carelessly by, but 
the miraculous rejuvenation of an ancient Don Juan by goat glands is 
eagerly read by the multitudes. And of course medicine does not progress 
by chamois-like leaps from peak to peak, but by a slow and painful 
ascent, halting here and there, retracing the path and even abandoning it 
altogether to seek a fresh one. 

It has long been recognized that too much knowledge of his own 
pathological processes is likely to focus a patient’s attention upon himself 
and actually retard his recovery. True as this is in general medicine, 
it is almost an axiom in mental medicine, especially in psychoanalysis. 
We have all had experience with the patient who comes to the analyst, 
conversant with all the literature of the subject, who compares mentally 
his recollection of the authorities he has read with what he is told. 
Much literature has sprung up, 2pparently intended for such persons. 

Dr. Tridon possesses to an admirable degree the faculty for taking 
the work of other men and expressing it in simple terms. Thus in the 
present volume he has mixed together Freud, Jung, Adler, and Kempf, 
and reduced the result to fluent journalese. He has thus produced a 
primer of psychoanalysis that will no doubt decorate the library tables in 
many an inland Greenwich Village. 

Tridon is essentially a showman. In a fluent. easy style he exhibits 
a few sleight of hand tricks of analysis, just enough to whet the appetite, 
and then invites the neurotic to step into the main tent where for an 
advance payment his own case can be treated. Twelve books are men- 
tioned to the student as indispensable; four of them are by Tridon. 
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On the cover slip he is modestly referred to as “the best known psycho- 
analyst and writer on psychoanalysis in the United States.” We also 
have it on no less an authority than one of Mr. Hearst's newspapers that 
he is “the foremost authority on psychoanalysis in the United States.” 
Linp. 


TweELve Essays oN SEX AND PsyCHOANALYsIs. By Wilhelm Stekel, 
M.D., of Vienna; translated by S. A. Tannenbaum, M.D., of New 
York. Published by The Critic and Guide Company, New York, 
1922. Pp. 320. 

This book consists of a number of essays by Dr. Stekel, which have 
been translated by Dr. S. A. Tannenbaum, of New York, and accumulated 
in book form. 

Dr. Stekel is probably the most voluminous of writers on the subject 
of psychoanalysis. The amount of material which he puts forward is 
stupendous, and it is supported with a wealth of cases scattered throughout 
his discussions. In many respects Dr. Stekel is also the most delightful 
of psychoanalytic writers. He makes his subject intensely interesting, 
and his comments, his conclusions, and his aphorisms sparkle throughout 
and challenge the thought of the reader. One cannot afford to deny 
himself the pleasure of reading Dr. Stekel’s writings nor the profit of 
pondering on what he says. 

Almost without exception his approach to the various subjects with 
which he deals is original and stimulating. His essay on sexual abstinence 
and health, for example, is a case in point. His general proposition is 
that there is no such thing as sexual abstinence. The term is a misnomer 
and has been wrongfully applied to sexual continence, which is a very 
different thing from abstinence, for the continent individual is, at least 
frequently, if not always, beset by the most vivid sexual phantasies. St. 
Anthony may have been continent, but from this point of view would 
hardly be considered to have accomplished abstinence, for sexuality is 
not a matter of the body alone, but perhaps much more significantly of 
the mind. Whereas abstinence in the sense of continence may be a reac- 
tion against eroticism so that there is a chastity of eroticism, there is 
also, in Dr. Stekel’s opinion, an eroticism of chastity whereby the chaste 
individual not only gets satisfaction from his phantasies, but a distinct 
pleasure from yielding to his masochistic component. 

In his essay on the will to sleep we find the interesting observation 
that we sleep in order that we may dream. The dream gives the prim- 
itive man within us his opportunity to come upon the stage, and that is 
what we want. It is interesting to note that in this essay Dr. Stekel 
speaks of hysteria as resulting from suppressed sexual desires, whereas 
epilepsy results from the suppression of criminal desires. This is in 
harmony with Dr. Stekel’s emphasis here and elsewhere upon the latent 
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criminalistic tendencies of the unconscious. The will to sleep, Dr. Stekel 
believes, is a powerful hypnotic. Other interesting points of view are 
found in his essay upon the masked piety of the neurotic, in which he 
says that all neurotics are religious, that they are ashamed of their piety, 
and as a result of their feeling of inferiority they suffer from a secret 
delusion of grandeur which he terms “ the great historic mission.” 
Suicide he believes to be in the nature of a punishment which the 
departing one inflicts upon himself—the principle of retaliation. No one 
kills himself who does not wish to kill someone else, or at least wish the 
death of someone else, which has its origin in the desire to punish the 
parents or their surrogates. He speaks of chronic suicide by a series of 
renunciations, such as refusal of food, exposure to cold, and infection. 
Masturbation comes in here, because of the general belief that it tends to 
shorten life, and in this way acts to atone for the pleasure which it gives. 
One might go on and give interesting excerpts from these most interest- 
ing essays. I will add only one other. In his essay on abstinence I 
have already said that Dr. Stekel believes that abstinence becomes a 
pleasure because it is a yielding to the masochistic component. In speak- 
ing of these abstinent ones and how the original pain of abstinence 
becomes transformed into a pleasure because of the masochistic tendency, 
Stekel says: ‘‘ How interesting these ascetics think themselves in their 
sweet melancholy! They convert the act of renunciation into an erotic 
act. Yes, eroticism is a second King Midas. Everything that comes in 
contact with it, be it by way of attraction or repulsion, is converted into 


gold, i.e., into libido (pleasure ).” 
WHITE. 


NOTICE.—All business communications should be addressed to The 
Psychoanalytic Review, 3617 Tenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

All manuscripts should be sent to Dr. William A. White, Saint Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital. Washington, D. C. 
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Psychoanalytic Review—Washington, D. C.: 3617 10th St., N. W. 
Subscription $6. 500 pages annually. Psychoanalysis. 
Quarterly. Founded 1913. Ed. by W. A. White and S. E. Jelliffe. 


Journal of Experimental Psychology—Princeton, N. J. 
Psychological Review Company. 480 pages annually. Experimental. 
Subscription $4.25. Founded 1916. Bi-monthly. Ed. by John B. Watson. 


Journal of Applied Psychology—Worcester, Mass.: Florence Chandler. 
Subscription $4. 400 pages annually. Founded 1917. 
Quarterly. Edited by James P. Porter and William F. Book. 


Journal of Comparative Psychology—Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins Co. 
Subscription $5. 500 pages annually. Founded 1921. 
Bi-monthly. Edited by Knight Dunlap and Robert M. Yerkes. 
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DR. BARNES SANITARIUM 


STAMFORD, CONN. 





A Private Sanitarium for Mental and Nerv- 
ous Diseases; also Cases of General Invalid- 
ism. Separate Department for Cases of 
Alcohol and Drug Addiction. 


A modern institution of detached buildings situated in a beautiful 
park of fifty acres, commanding superb views of Long Island 
Sound and surrounding hill country. Completely equipped for 
scientific treatment and special attention needed in each individual 
case. 


Fifty minutes from New York City. Frequent train service. 
For terms and booklet, address 


F. H. BARNES, M.D. Med. Supt. 


TELEPHONE 1867 STAMFORD, CONN. 





JOURNAL OF NERVOUS AND MENTAL 
DISEASE 


Managing Editor, DR. SMITH ELY JELLIFFE 


This monthly journal was established in 1874, and from that time on has been the chief 
representative of the field of American neurology and psychiatry. It represents the chief 
work in progressive neurology and psychiatry, and moreover monthly publishes a concise 
summary of the world’s literature of nervous and mental diseases. A thoroughly progressive 
and modern magazine. Independent of cliques or special privileges. 


$10.00 Yearly 2 Volumes a Year $11.00 Foreign 
Orders to be sent to 


JOURNAL OF NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISEASE 


64 W. 56th Street, NEW YORK 
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Psychological Review Publications 


EDITED BY 


HOWARD C. WARREN, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY (Review) 
JOHN B. WATSON, Jouns Hopkins University (J. of Exp. Psych.) 
JAMES R. ANGELL, University oF Cuicaco (Monographs) 
SHEPHERD I. FRANZ, Govt. Hosp. ror INSANE (Bulletin) 
MADISON BENTLEY, University or ILuinois (Inder) 
WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF 
Many DISTINGUISHED PSYCHOLOGISTS 


PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW 


containing original contributions only, appears bi-monthly, January, March, 
May, July, September, and November, the six numbers comprising a volume 
of about 480 pages. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN 


containing critical reviews, notices of books and articles, psychological news 
and notes, university notices, and announcements, appears monthly, the 
annual volume comprising about 480 pages. Special issues of the BULLETIN 
consist of general reviews of recent work in some department of psychology. 


JOURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 
containing original contributions of an experimental character, appears bi- 
monthly, February, April, June, August, October, and December, the six num- 
bers comprising a volume of about 480 pages. [Temporarily suspended.] 


PSYCHOLOGICAL INDEX 
is a compendious bibliography of books, monographs, and articles upon psycho- 
logical and cognate topics that have appeared during the year. The INDEX 
is issued annually in May, and may be subscribed for in connection with the 
periodicals above, or purchased separately. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Review and Bulletin: $6 (Foreign, $6.50). Journal: $3.25 (Foreign, $3.50). 

Review and Journal: $6 (Foreign, $6.50). Bulletin: $3.25 (Foreign, $3.50). 

Journal and Bulletin: $6 (Foreign, $6.50). 
Review, Bulletin and Journal: $9 (Foreign, $9.75). 

Index with any other two: $7 (Foreign, $7.50). 

Review, Bulletin, Journal and Index: $10 (Foreign, $10.75). 
Current Numbers: Review, 65c; Bulletin, 35c; Journal, 65c; Index, $1.25. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL MONOGRAPHS 
consist of longer researches or treatises or collections of laboratory studies 
which it is important to publish promptly and as units. The price of single 
numbers varies according to their size. The MONOGRAPHS appear at irregular 
intervals and are gathered into volumes of about 500 pages with a uniform 
subscription price of $5.50 (Postal Union $5.80.) 
Philosophical Monographs: a series of treatises more philosophical in character. 


Library of Genetic Science and Philosophy: a series of bound volumes. 
Subscriptions, orders, and business communications may be sent direct to the 


PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW COMPANY 
Princeton, New Jersey 


ForEIGN AGENTS: G. E. STECHERT & CO., London (2 Star Yard, Carey St., 
W. C.; Lerpzig (Koenigstr., 37); Paris (16, rue de Condé) 
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Publishers: WILLIAMS & NORGATE - London; WILLIAMS & WILKINS CO. - Baltimore; FELIX ALCAN - 
Paris; NICOLA ZANICHELLI - Bologna; RUIZ HERMANOS - Madrid; THE MARUZEN COMPANY - Tokyo. 


66 99 INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF SCIENTIFIC SYNTHESIS 

SCI ENTI A Issued Monthly (each number consisting of 100 to 120 pages). 
Editor: EUGENIO RIGNANO. 

IT IS THE ONLY REVIEW, “bich basa really international collaboration. 

iT IS THE ONLY REVIEW, °! absolutely world-wide circulation. 

IT 18 THE ONLY REVIEW, occupying itself with the synthesis and unification of knowledge, which 


deals with the fundamental questions of all the sciences: history of the sciences, mathematics, astronomy, geolog$. 








physics, chemistry, biology, psychology and sociology. 
IT 18 THE ONLY REVIEW, which, by means of enquiries among the most eminent scientists and 


writers (on: The philosophical principles of the various sciences; The most fundamental astronomical and physica 
Questions of current interest; The contribution given by the various countries to the different branches of knowletge; 
The question of titalism; The social question; The great international questions raised by the world war), makes & 
study of the most important questions interesting scientific and intellectual circles throughout the world. 

It has published articles by Messrs.: 


Abbot - Arrhenius - Ashley - Bayliss - Reichmann - Benes - Bigourdan - Bohlin - Bohn - Bonnesen - Borel - 
Bottazzi - Bouty - Bragg ~ Brillouin - Bruni - Burdick - Carracido - Carver - Castelnuovo - Cauliery - Chamberlin - 
Charlier - Ciamician - Claparéde - Clark - Costantin - Crommelin - Crowther - Darwin - Delage - De Martonne - De 
Vries - Durkheim - Eddington - Edgeworth - Emery - Enriques - Fabry - Findlay - Fisher - Foa - Fowler = Fredericq - 
Galeotti - Golgi - Gregory - Guignebert - Harper - Hartog - Heiberg - Hinks - Hopkins - Ifiiguez - Innes - Janet 
~ Jespersen - Kapteyn - Karpinski - Kaye - Kidd - Knibbs - Langevin - Lebedew - Lloyd Morgan - Lodge - Loisy - 
Lorentz - Loria - Lowell - MacBride - Matruchot - Maunder - Meillet - Moret - Muir - Pareto - Peano - Pearl - Perrin 
- Picard - Pigou - Plans - Poincaré - Puiseux - Rabaud - Reuterskjéld - Rey Pastor - Righi - Rignano - Russell - 
Rutherford - Sagnac - Sarton - Sayce - Schiaparelli - Scott - See - Seligman - Shapley - Sherrington - Soddy - Starling 
- Stojanovich - Struycken - Svedberg - Tannery - Teixeira - Thalbitzer - Thomson - Thorndike - Turner - Vino- 
gradoff - Volterra - Von Zeipel - Webb - Weiss - Westermarck - Wicksell - Willey - Xénopol - Zeeman - Zeythen 
and more than a hundred others. 


“ Scientia ” publishes its articles in the language of its authors, and joins to the principal 
text a supplement containing the French translations of all the articles that are not in French. 
(Write for a Specimen Number to the General Secretary of ‘‘Scientia,’’ Milan.) Sending,— 
simply to defray postal and other expenses,—2 Francs in stamps of your country. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS: sh. 40; $10, post free. OFFICE: 43, Foro Bonaparte, Milan 
(Italy). General Secretary: Doct. PaoLo BONETTI. 





NEW EDITION—Monograph No. 4 


Selected Papers on Hysteria and Other 
Psychoneuroses 


By Professor Sigmund Freud 
Price, $3.00 


NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISEASE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3617 Tenth Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 











Dr. Moody’s Sanitarium, San Antonio, Texas 











For Nervous and Mental Diseases, Drug and Alcohol Addictions, and Nervous Invalids 
Needing Rest and Recuperation. 


Established 1903. Strictly ethical. Location delightful, summer and winter. Approved 
diagnostic and therapeutic methods. Modern clinical laboratory. 7 buildings, each with 
separate lawns, each featuring a small separate sanitarium, affording wholesome restfulness 
and recreation, indoors and outdoors, tactful nursing and homelike comforts. Bath rooms 
ensuite, 100 rooms, large galleries, modern equipments. 15 acres, 350 shade trees, cement 
walks, playgrounds. Surrounded by beautiful parks, Government Post grounds and Country 
Club. 


G. H. MOODY, M.D., Supt. 
T. L. MOODY, M.D., Res. Phys. J. A. McINTOSH, M.D., Res. Phys. 





JUST READY 
MONOGRAPH NO. 31 


SLEEP WALKING AND MOON WALKING 


A MEDICO-LITERARY STUDY 
By J. SADGER, of Vienna 


A psychoanalytic study of these interesting phenomena explain- 
ing their causes and mechanisms and their affiliations with the 
neuroses, particularly epilepsy, supplemented by an interesting 
analysis of the best known literary examples, particularly Shakes- 
peare’s Lady Macbeth. 


Price $2.00 





NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISEASE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


3617 Tenth Street, N. W. ‘ Washington, D. C. 
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DR. McFARLAND’S SANITARIUM 


‘‘HALL-BROOKE”’ 


FOR MENTAL, NERVOUS, AND HABIT CASES 
Beautifully situated on Long Island Sound. The grounds, consisting 
of over 100 acres laid out in walks and drives, are inviting and retired. 

Patients received from any location. Address 
Telephone 140 D. W. McFARLAND, M.D. 
Westport, Connecticut Green’s Farms, Connecticut 


Highland Hospital 


Asheville, North Carolina 
An institution employing all rational methods in the 
treatment of the psychoneuroses. Especially emphasizing 
the natural curative adjuncts—rest, climate, water, diet, 
work and play. 
For booklet address: 
ROBERT S. CARROLL, M.D., Medical Director 





























New Second Edition: Now Ready 
NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISEASE 


MONOGRAPH No. 26 


TECHNIQUE OF PSYCHOANALYSIS 


BY 


SMITH ELY JELLIFFE, M.D., Ph. D. 
OF NEW YORK 


A short practical manual for beginners who would learn the method 
of psychoanalysis and the types of sickness for which it may be bene- 
ficially applied. The work is an independent one, developing the chief 
features of what may be termed an American School of Psychoanalysis. 
Free from onesideness or dogmatism it develops the psychoanalytic 
principles without prejudice or partisanship. 


PRICE, $2.50 
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THE 


Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing Co. 


Will pay $1.50 each for the following issues 
of THE PSYCHOANALYTIC REVIEW: 
January 1918, January 1920, and January 
1921, or will exchange a complete set of 
Volume I, II or III for either of the above 
numbers. Address: 


NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISEASE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3617 Tenth Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 








JUST OUT 
Nervous and Mental Disease Monograph No. 32 


Foundations of Psychiarty 
BY 
WILLIAM A. WHITE, M.D., of Washington, D. C. 


An Examination of the Fundamental Concepts which are Necessary to an Under- 
standing of Mental Disease. 


Contents: Chap. I: Introduction; Chap. II: The Unity of the Organism: The Biological 
Point of View—Integration—Structuralization—Individuation; Chap. III: The Dynamics 
of the Organism: The Canon of Physiology (The Conflict)—Ambivalency; Chap. IV: The 
Stratification of the Organism: The Physiological Level—The Psychological Level—The 
Sociological Level; Chap. V: The Region of Psychopathology; Chap. VI: The Nature of 
the Neuroses and the Psychoses; Chap. VII: Therapeutics: Action, Objectification—Trans- 
ference—Resymbolization; Chap. VIII: The Social Problem: Elevation—Rationalization— 
Sublimation—The Socialization of Strivings; Chap. IX: Conclusion. 














PRICE $3.00 
JUST FROM PRESS 
Monograph No. 33 Monograph No. 34 
A PSYCHOANALYTIC PSYCHOANALYSIS AND 
STUDY OF PSYCHOSES THE — 
y 
WITH ENDOCRINOSES Smith Ely Jelliffe, M.D. 
By and 
Dudley Ward Fay, Ph.D. Louise Brink, A.B. 
Price $2.50 Price $3.00 





° e-.e 3617 10th S ,N. W., 
Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing Co. “* washington D.C. 
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Nervous and Mental Disease Monograph Series 
Edited by 


DRS. SMITH ELY JELLIFFE and WILLIAM A. WHITE 
Nos. 2, 3, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 15, 17, 19, 22, 27, 30 out of print. 































Numbers Issued 


1. Outlines of Psychiatry. (8th Edition.) $4.00. By DR. WILLIAM 
A. WHITE. 
4, Selected Papers on Hysteria and other Psychoneuroses. (3d Ed. 
1920.) $3.00. By SIGMUND FREUD. 
5. The Wassermann Serum Diagnosis in Psychiatry. $2.00. By DR. 
FELIX PLAUT. 
7. Three Contributions to Sexual Theory. (2d Ed.) $2.00. By PROF. 
SIGMUND FREUD. 
12. Cerebellar Functions. $3.00. By DR. ANDRE-THOMAS. 
13. History of Prison Psychoses. $1.25. By DRS. P. NITSCHE and K. 
WILLMANNS. 
14. General Paresis. $3.00. By PROF. E. KRAEPELIN. 
16. Poliomyelitis. $3.00. DR. I. WICKMANN. 
18. The Myth of the Birth of the Hero. $1.00. DR. OTTO RANK. 
20. Vagotonia. $1.00. (2nd Edition.) By DRS. EPPINGER AND 
HESS. 
21. Wish fulfillment and Symolism in Fairy Tales. $1.00. By DR. 
RICKLIN. 
23. The Significance of Psychoanalysis for the Mental Sciences. $2.00. 
By DR. 0. RANK and D. H. SACHS. 
24. Organ Inferiority and its Psychical Compensation. $2.00. By DR. 
ALFRED ADLER. 
25. The History of the Psychoanalytic Movement. $1.00. By PROF. S. 
FREUD. 
26. Technique of Psychoanalysis. $2.50. By DR. SMITH ELY JEL- 
LIFFE. 
28. The Autonomic Functions and the Personality. $3.00. By DR. 
EDWARD J. KEMPF. 
31. Sleep Walking and Moon Walking. $2.00. By J. SADGER. 
32. Foundations of Psychiatry. $3.00. By DR. WILLIAM A. WHITE. 
33. A Psychoanalytic Study of Psychoses with Endocrinoses. $2.50. 


By DUDLEY WARD FAY, Ph.D. 


3617 10th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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